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CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. III 


BARRETT H. CLARK 


In the second paper of this series I pointed out the difficulty of 
classifying the work of the dramatists I had undertaken to discuss. 
In the present paper we come to what a student of music would de- 
scribe as a sort of free fantasia, that section of a movement which 
consists of the development of the theme or themes stated in the 
earlier part of the movement. The total number of plays I had to 
read for this article alone exceeds two hundred; they present a be- 
wildering variety of characters, ideas, philosophies, and back- 
grounds. Comparing these with the plays that were published or 
performed in the British Isles only fifteen years ago, it is not hard 
to see, first that not one in twenty of the newer men knows much 
about the theater, and second, that this fact.is in itself an indica- 
tion of health. It looks as though almost anyone with anything to 
say had rushed into print with a play; if he could get it performed 
in a theater, so much the better, if not, he could easily find a pub- 
lisher to print it. A majority of the plays I have gone through have 
never been produced, and most of the others were done either by 
amateurs, repertory theaters, or private stage societies. 

If I were to be called on to pass judgment on each of these 
plays altogether on its own artistic merits, scarcely half a dozen 
could be said to show extraordinary talent; I am, however, looking 
upon them as indications of dramatic activity, symptoms of what 
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is happening to the minds and hearts of young England. In the 
aggregate they constitute an imposing symbol of effort and lusty 
energy. It would seem that some blind force were making use of 
hundreds of young men and women in order to determine the best 
way of expressing, in terms of the theater, the feverish life of the 
epoch. Most of the plays I am here discussing may therefore be 
looked upon as by-products. 

Out of this welter of dramatic activity there are already a few 
dramatists who have managed to emerge with a personality: they 
are no longer just writers of an experimental play or two. Halcott 
Glover, for example, is more than the author of Wat Tyler and four 
other plays, he is an artist with something of genius in him. Her- 
mon Ould, H. F. Rubinstein, Sean O’Casey, Miles Malleson, Clif- 
ford Bax are all in their several ways men whose artistic achieve- 
ments demand detailed analysis. These men, and a few others, are 
to be discussed in my last paper, where I shall try to point out 
whither the English and the Irish are going, and what I believe to 
be the principal currents of dramatic development. On the other 
hand, men like Gerald Bullett and Ben W. Levy are known to me 
simply as the writers, respectively, of one play each. They are the 
almost anonymous privates in the ranks. It is of a few of these that 
I shall now speak, though it will be necessary to discuss the occa- 
sional work of two men who might, had they lived, have achieved 
greatness. 

Weary of contemporary politics, social problems, and the drab 
life of the large cities, several English poets have tried their hand 
at writing historical and fantastic plays. Drinkwater’s success 
with Abraham Lincoln was doubtless responsible for a whole series 
of historical portraits in the Drinkwater manner. I can think of 
several of these written during the past few years, chronicle plays 
on Wellington, Guy Fawkes, Wat Tyler, Pepys, and the Duke of 
Marlborough. But before any of these was Herbert Trench’s 
Napoleon, a nobly inspired play that has only just been staged. 
It is based upon an episode which has, I think, no historical basis; 
it is none the less poetic, and humanly true to all of life. The work 
is a revelation of the soul of England faced with the necessity of 
immediate action. A young Englishman goes to France where 
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Napoleon is waiting to decide whether he will invade England or 
turn south toward Austria. The Englishman brings the Corsican 
across the Channel, lands him, and takes him to a farmhouse be- 
yond the Downs. During the few exciting hours of this secret expe- 
dition Napoleon learns enough about English character to make 
him decide to march on Austria. 

The poet was not concerned with reconstructing a particular 
scene or incident of history; he sought rather to present in a work 
of imagination one luminous moment in the lives of two powerful 
men. It is for this reason that in spite of its talkiness and occa- 
sional technical ineptitudes, Napoleon is one of the most beautiful 
English plays of our time. Only Glover’s Wat Tyler can compare 
with it. This was the only “acting” play Trench ever wrote, though 
I learn he was at work on another at the time of his death a few 
years ago. 

James Elroy Flecker, who is also dead, wrote two plays, Has- 
san and Don Juan. Hassan met with a real ovation on its produc- 
tion in London two seasons ago, and is still highly regarded by 
most English critics. Bernard Shaw talked flattering nonsense 
about it. It is really a very bad piece of work: it wanders in three 
directions at almost the same time, and gets lost in a maze of splen- 
did language. But it is richly colored in spots, jeweled, glowing, 
sensuous; and some scenes are in themselves splendidly dramatic. 
Don Juan is also the work of a poet, but it lacks even the occasional 
splendors of Hassan. It is an attempt to present a very complex 
modern character through a medium scarcely suited to it; the story 
and theme demand the novel or the epic form. I don’t imagine 
Flecker ever understood precisely what a play could be and what 
it couldn’t. 

Ashley Dukes, whose dramatic criticism is enough to show that 
he knows about the theater, wrote a modern realistic play many 
years ago. It was called Civil War, was awfully earnest and some- 
thing of a bore. Dukes was wise enough to wait until he could 
handle the dramatist’s tools, and when The Man With a Load of 
Mischief was performed not long ago there were few to deny his 
mastery. This is a sprightly and sophisticated play laid in eight- 
eenth-century England, skilfully contrived and wittily written. I 
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would be the last to deny that he has turned out a very clever com- 
edy, but I don’t quite see the use of doing it, any more than I can 
see reason for anyone’s writing a symphony in the manner of 
Haydn. Granted that any living composer could recapture the 
charm of the dear old Austrian, why should he write another 
Haydn symphony, unless it were conspicuously better than any- 
thing Haydn did, which is inconceivable? The Man With a Load 
of Mischief is, like Mackenzie’s novel, The Passionate Elopement, 
no more than an immensely clever imitation. This is not a matter 
of mere historical accuracy: Dukes’s characters are not of the 
modern world; they are highly animated puppets. 

In The Song of Drums the same writer has utilized the joyous 
and tragic Tyl Ulens piegel of the Belgian, De Coster. It is hard to 
imagine two plays as different one from the other as this and The 
Man With a Load of Mischief. The Ulenspiegel play is episodic in 
the extreme, and as novelistic as a first play by a writer of narra- 
tive. Only after two acts does he manage to clarify his plot and 
make the magnificent Tyl stand forth for our admiration and sym- 
pathy. Still, it has more of the ebb and flow of humanity in its few 
good scenes than you will find throughout the Georgian comedy. 

A more significant tendency than the reaction toward history 
and fantasy is the return to the old traditions of the countryside: 
singing, dancing, mummer-play and the rest. During the first dec- 
ade and more of the present century most English dramatists were 
busy writing about contemporary society and social “problems.” 
But outside the theater there were a few enthusiasts like Cecil 
Sharp and composers like Goossens and Grainger who were seek- 
ing inspiration in the manners and customs of Merrie England: the 
speech and customs and songs of an earlier day were revived and 
made the basis of a more or less new form of popular art. The 
spirit that inspired such men as Sharp has, strangely enough, not 
yet exercised any very deep influence on the dramatists. True, 
Hardy tried his hand (with little success) at playwriting, and 
Phillpotts gave us a few more or less conventionalized folk-plays, 
but the younger men were not ready to return to the early 
traditions until quite recently. Among the Irish, Welsh, and 
Scotch there were several amateur and semi-professional producing 
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groups dedicated to the writing and production of original folk 
dramas. In Scotland John Brandane has written a few one-acters 
and two long plays of which latter The Glen is Mine and The Lift- 
ing are virile specimens of local drama. The Irish, as always (since 
the foundation of the Abbey Theater), are writing peasant plays. 
Sean O’Casey, of whom I shall have something to say in my last 
paper, has gone to the Dublin tenements for his material, but he is 
none the less a “folk” dramatist. T. C. Murray, another Irishman, 
has lately written two plays in the best traditions of modern Ire- 
land. The Welsh are active, though so far there are only three 
men who have distinguished themselves: J. O. Francis, Naunton 
Davies, and Richard Hughes. Most of the others are concerned 
too much with local affairs and contemporary politics. 

Richard Hughes is the youngest. His only long play, A Com- 
edy of Good and Evil, is a strange mixture of folk belief and char- 
acter, treated from a more or less realistic viewpoint. Hughes is 
gifted with a nimble wit and a sense of humor, but he lacks the 
power to sustain interest in his full-length play from beginning to 
end. His one-acters are better, especially The Sister’s Tragedy, a 
grim, if melodramatic, episode about a woman who kills a pathetic 
and useless wreck of aged humanity. All his plays are published in 
a single volume called in this country by the strange title A Rabbit 
and a Leg. 

To return to the “straight” English writers, Edward Percy has 
experimented in his drama, Jf Four Walls Told, with the English 
country folk. He calls this a “village tale.” It is an exaggerated 
type of melodrama, with coincidences, a shipwreck, a poor little 
foundling child, and most of the other stock in trade of the drama- 
tists of a bygone age. It is redeemed from utter triteness by some 
interesting bits of characterization. Jf Four Walls Told is the effort 
of a young man who is trying to do for the theater what Hardy has 
done for narrative fiction; unfortunately, he has done little but 
construct a commonplace plot, such as Hardy delights in, and set 
in types and characters with rather less skill than any successful 
Broadway playwright has at his fingertips. The Rigordans is less 
obvious, though nearly as melodramatic as Jf Four Walls Told. It 
is a play about a dipsomaniac. His third play is Trespasses, a tri- 
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angle play carried through in a mechanical fashion. And yet, 
Percy has something to say: each of his plays is based on a good 
idea, and he is honestly trying, I think, to find the right medium 
for showing character. But he must forget there is such a thing 
as plot. 

F. Brett Young, the novelist, has written at least one play. 
This is Captain Swing, in collaboration with Edward Stirling. 
Though the writers emphasize the sociological problem with which 
the plot is concerned, they have managed to write a stirring drama 
about one of the farmers’ uprisings in the early years of the last 
century. The best thing in it is the minor characters, some of whom 
remain in the memory long after the plot is forgotten. I don’t 
know, of course, who is responsible for the plot and who for the 
characters, but I suspect that the novelist did the characters. If I 
am right, then I advise him to try a play by himself, and see if he 
can make his characters form the plot. Plays that are based on 
plot have a tendency to turn out just plays, whereas character is 
the basis of all great drama. 

John Kemp’s Wager, by the poet Robert Graves, is almost too 
“folky.” It is a self-consciously devised conglomeration of singing 
and dancing, with a thin and rather absurd plot in which the lead- 
ing character, like Hawkshaw the detective, tears off his false 
whiskers in the big scene and proclaims to the world that he is 
John Kemp, who was supposed to have been drowned swimming 
the Bristol Channel. He has come at last to show up the villain 
and claim for his own the blushing bride. But we are not meant to 
take all this very seriously: it was written for a village enter- 
tainment, and I am sure it would be good fun. I cannot decide 
whether Graves is really interested in writing plays, or whether he 
would succeed in writing a good one, but I should like to see him 
try to write a true character play. He evidently knows the country 
people and he has enough material to furnish out a dozen rural 
pieces. 

Most of the other rural plays I know are, unfortunately, writ- 
ten by and for amateurs; many of them are hardly more than 
sketches. Here, for example, is a volume of Dale Dramas, by Una 
Radcliffe, a series of short comedies, tragedies, and sketches about 
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Yorkshire shepherds and their social superiors. The author evi- 
dently knows her Dale folk, but it is hard to judge from her work 
whether she is able to handle the full-length play form. 

In the six plays of Florence Henrietta Darwin, especially in 
Bushes and Briars, there is scarcely a trace of dramatic talent, but 
there is plenty of pleasant sunshine and some skill in the portrayal 
of rural types. I don’t object to certain kinds of sunshine, espe- 
cially if they are of an alien brand: that makes it seem much less 
obvious than our native variety. The amateurish little plays of 
Miss Darwin evidently came into being in response to the demand 
for simple folk-plays suitable for production by amateurs. 

The same desire to avoid the beaten path has led several play- 
wrights to try to bring the contemporary stage into a closer rela- 
tionship with contemporary fiction, philosophy, and history than 
ever before. There is a large number of writers consciously trying 
to widen the field of dramatic endeavor by bringing into it new 
types, new ideas, and new technical methods. Most of these plays 
are faulty, and the majority have little to do with the theater, not 
because they mark an attempt toward what is new, but because 
they are poorly done in themselves. The reason, for instance, that 
poetic drama is not popular with us is not that the public is preju- 
diced, but because practically all the examples offered us are poor 
either as drama or as poetry; usually as both poetry and drama. 

It is perhaps unfair to lump together several experimenters and 
try to characterize them in a sentence, but it must be remembered 
that I am only chatting here about first impressions. The Stolen 
Horse, of Charles Forrest, is one of those plays that ought to be so 
much better than it is that you instinctively try to prove it good. 
But it is an ill-digested series of pictures; the queer types, both 
native and gypsy, are what give it its color and quaintness. Mr. 
Godly Beside Himself, by Gerald Bullett, is a youthful effort to 
delve into the soul of the commonplace man by means of the over- 
worked “dream” device. Sport of Gods is John Cournos’ own 
dramatization of certain chapters from one of his novels. It has 
three or four effective scenes, and it has, besides, the redeeming 
virtue of clarity. But it is at best only a rather interesting exposi- 
tion of the philosophy of a Jewish mother and her daughters. 
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The material Edward Thompson writes of and the masterly 
way he treats it almost persuade me that Krishna Kumari and 
Atonement are good plays. Both present vivid pictures of con- 
temporary India, and are attempts to interpret the relationship be- 
tween the resident English and the natives. They are as free from 
prejudice as the most carefully balanced Galsworthy play. Yet the 
dramatist was at bottom more concerned over presenting cases 
than over the telling of a good story by means of human characters. 

By all odds the best example of playwriting among the men I 
am discussing is Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound. This created a 
good deal of discussion and brought much money into the pockets 
of the dramatist and producers when it was performed recently in 
England and in this country. While it is, strictly speaking, a play 
of ideas, I should like to wager that the dramatist’s first aim was to 
write an effective show for the theater. I imagine him getting the 
germ of his idea through some casual phrase dropped in a club- 
room or from a paragraph in a paper, and then saying to himself, 
“What a perfectly stunning play that would make!” Think of it! 
Showing on the stage a group of characters on shipboard, all of 
whom (except two) are dead, outward bound for—well, for where? 
This is just the trouble: we are carried along for two and a half 
acts, curious, moved by a sort of reverent wonder, asking ourselves 
what we are going to learn about death? And nothing happens. I 
felt about the end of this play as I feel about every detective or 
mystery story I ever read, that it was much ado about nothing. 
The greater the skill of the narrator in building up his mystery, the 
greater does his obligation become to tell us something worth while 
about the mystery. But Vane had nothing to tell. When he came 
to writing his other two (published) plays, Falling Leaves and 

verture, he failed signally, first, because he had even less to say 
than he had in Outward Bound, and second, because he did not say 
it half so well. 

I have as yet said nothing about the more conventional sort of 
play being written by the contemporaries of Messrs. Thompson, 
Bullett, Percy, and the rest. For the sake of the record it may be 
stated in passing that Patrick Hastings (now advertised in our de- 
mocracy as “Sir” Patrick) has written one clever play, Scotch 
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Mist, which might have been turned out of the Sutro workshop and 
passed as “‘satisfactory”; that Mordaunt Shairp has written in The 
Offence a mildly interesting psychoanalytical “complex” play; that 
Ben W. Levy has written a feeble imitation of Shaw in This Wom- 
an Business; and that, in The Widow’s Cruise, Joan Temple has 
succeeded in thinking up an amusing farce idea and almost spoiling 
it by commonplace treatment. 

There are two war plays that are so good as to have escaped 
regular production—at least they were not successful, if they ever 
actually reached the stage. These are J. R. Ackerley’s Prisoners of 
War, and Hubert Griffith’s Tunnel Trench. Prisoners of War is 
laid in a Swiss town where a number of English officers have been 
interned. There are moving scenes in this quiet drama of mental 
and moral disintegration; the play rings true. Tunnel Trench is 
concerned with a group of aviators at the front. There is one scene 
in a shell hole that is as good as anything in our American What 
Price Glory?, the best play yet written about the Great War. Three 
soldiers, a German and two Englishmen, are shown for a few mo- 
ments between battles, and in this short scene the whole tragedy of 
war is poignantly set forth. Yet neither of these plays has much 
backbone; both dramatists had something to say, and they knew 
their men, but had not the art, perhaps the mental detachment, to 
make a solid play out of their material. 

The political and “tendency” plays written in England and Ire- 
land are legion. One packet I recently ordered from Dublin con- 
tained seventy separate items. I have not read them all, for the 
first twenty I looked into were just slightly dramatized discus- 
sions of local politics and religio::. If, on reading further, I dis- 
cover anything worthy of consideration, I will make public apology. 
Then there is a series of plays, sponsored by the Labor Publishing 
Company, of London; several of these are good of their kind. Half 
a dozen of the one-acters are skilfully written, which makes me 
think that there was rather more of the artist than the socialist in 
the dramatists who conceived them. One long play, The Best of 
Both Worlds, is from the pen of Monica Ewer, who wrote a useful 
little book on amateur production. It shows, without undue heat 
or argumentation, the fundamental difference between the profes- 
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sional radical and the conservative: Miss Ewer has approached 
her story from a human angle. 

In H. G. Wells’s latest book, The World of William Clissold, 
you will find this paragraph: ‘Those were the absurd days of the 
British Theater; two leaden masters, Henry Arthur Jones and 
Pinero, to whom no Dunciad has ever done justice, produced large, 
slow, pretentious three-act affairs that were rather costume shows 
than dramas, with scenery like the advertisements of fashionable 
resorts, the reallest furniture and the unreallest passions and mor- 
als it is possible to conceive.” Jones had it coming to him for dar- 
ing to attack Wells as he did three or four years ago, and Wells 
is a thin-skinned fellow: the only adverse criticism he cares for is 
what he himself administers. But he states the viewpoint, in a 
more or less exaggerated way, of the majority of the younger gen- 
eration of British playwrights and a great many theatergoers. 
There was something leaden about the gentlemanly “serious” plays 
of the nineties, especially about the unreal passions that formed the 
basis of many an effective melodrama that paraded under the 
name of drama. The unfortunate thing is that the most skilful ex- 
ponents of unreal passion happened to be the most skilful expo- 
nents of the technically good play, at least of one variety of tech- 
nically good play. It is too bad that so many craftsmen like Scribe 
and Sardou and Sudermann, Pinero and Jones, had so little to tell 
us about human beings, but were at the same time so well equipped 
to do so. It is largely their fault that among the more interesting 
plays of their successors we have so much slipshod work. Many a 
youngster with plenty to say hesitates to say it effectively in terms 
of the old theater. They seem to think that constructing a play as 
well as Pinero constructed The Thunderbolt is tantamount to hay- 
ing a third-rate intelligence. 

However, everyone has to make his own technique, and no self- 
respecting artist can make use of another’s technique. I very much 
prefer weak-kneed plays like McEvoy’s The Likes of Her, Acker- 
ley’s Prisoners of War, and Trench’s Napoleon to the plumb-line 
masterpieces of inconsequential ingenuity like The Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray, who, bless her! has been swept clean off the boards 
into the purgatory reserved for such impossible creations. 
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THE CORRELATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE ENGLISH 


RUTH C. MacPHAIL 


There are two major complaints which college instructors in 
English justly lodge against the high schools. The first is, students 
come to college with an inadequate literary background; the sec- 
ond, college Freshmen are most deficient in both oral and written 
English. Following the report of the committee on “Reorganiza- 
tion of English in Secondary Schools” in 1917, much has been said 
and done about changing the methods of teaching literature which 
in time should result in removing the first defect. The matter of 
preparation in oral and written English, however, still remains a 
troublesome problem, and closely bound up with this is the ques- 
tion: What shall be the standards of our Freshman college course? 

When we find many students in our classes who still do not 
know when sentences begin and end, and commit numerous other 
offenses in their use of English, shall we stop and make Freshman 
English a drill course? Certainly not. The college instructor does 
his students a grave injustice when he accepts responsibility for 
their shortcomings which they are capable of assuming. The aver- 
age student will not be any more exact or precise than he has to be, 
and his actual application is no measure of his knowledge. Stu- 
dents will do slovenly work only so long as slovenly work is ac- 
cepted. Mr. Stuart Sherman told Detroit teachers that it was worth 
while for a teacher to become white-hot about anything that would 
function for fifty years in the lives of his pupils. His statement 
suggested a step further: It is not enough to get white-hot over 
technical matters of composition; he must fire the pupil with a de- 
sire to master such mechanics as will function for fifty years. 

At the very beginning of the Freshman course students should 
forcefully be made to understand that this is not a drill course to 
correct mechanics of English; that satisfactory habits in the use of 
English should have been acquired before they were ever gradu- 
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ated from high school; that the themes of any students containing 
gross errors in mechanics shall not be considered college-caliber 
work and shall be so graded; and, further, that with the guidance 
of his instructor in the use of such source books as the dictionary, 
handbooks, and grammars, any student of college ability should be 
able to proofread and correct his own work. Students like a rigor- 
ous treatment of their mechanical defects, and most of them will 
prove themselves capable of eliminating their own errors. No ob- 
jection should be made to a student’s seeking the instructor’s help 
during conference periods, and they will soon come to understand 
that their instructor has no intention of wasting the time of the 
other members of the class in taking up such matters during the 
class hour. They will realize that in concentrating on a single type 
of error made by one or two students, valuable time is unjustly lost 
for all the others who are never guilty of this offense. This leaves 
the class hour free for stimulating discussion preparatory to the 
writing of themes and for criticism of the themes that have been 
written. 

Now some will say: “But students appear in our Freshman 
classes so deficient that they cannot solve their own problems even 
with the help of the instructor during conference periods.” Such 
students must learn that their work is so far below college level 
that they must serve a probationary period in a sub-Freshman 
class for which no credit is given. It is, as has been pointed out, 
unfair to retard the progress of the students who are adequately 
prepared by turning the class period into coaching work for lag- 
gards. 

The question is always uppermost in the minds of college in- 
structors: “How in the world were these students ever graduated 
from high school, and how did they ever earn a recommendation 
to college?” This problem is twofold in that it involves both cur- 
riculum organization and method. It has been the tendency in 
many high schools to organize the English curriculum on the gen- 
eral scheme of apportioning in each half-year of work about ten 
weeks to the study of grammar, and ten to literature in grades be- 
low the twelfth. The outstanding disadvantage of this combined 
plan is that it does not insure the much-needed individual correc- 
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tions. Pupils may proceed indefinitely and are even graduated 
with faults uncorrected, because if satisfactory achievement is 
made in the literature half of the work, they are promoted. The 
rating average which is necessarily the keystone to the combined 
plan is fundamentally wrong; it assumes the practicality of aver- 
aging achievement in English when all phases are offered in one 
course. It is obviously unfair and impossible to average apprecia- 
tion of literature with the habitual use of grammar, composition, 
spelling, and penmanship. 

One solution lies in organizing the English course on a unit plan 
with separate courses for the various phases of English, and by 
requiring exact records and satisfactory progress in each. In High- 
land Park (Michigan) High School the drill courses in grammar 
and composition come in the eighth and tenth grades. Minimum 
requirements are mapped out for the student in each course, and 
we are endeavoring to make the matter of progress a mathematical 
certainty. If, after passing the minimum essentials in Grade VIII A, 
a pupil in a ninth-grade literature course falls down in his use of 
grammar and composition, he is warned and, if necessary, is placed 
in a drill class where he can remedy his defective practices. The 
tenth-grade grammar and composition course bears the same rela- 
tionship to the eleventh- and twelfth-grade courses. 

In addition to the drill courses in grammar and composition, 
courses are provided in remedial reading, spelling, and penman- 
ship, for pupils falling below standard. Our plan enables us, then, 
to remedy the defects in any phase of English discovered in any 
pupil in any grade in high school. 

In order to make our unit plan entirely effective, we found it 
necessary to make some radical changes in our methods. We found 
that in these practical phases of English there was a tremendous 
waste between the teaching and the learning processes, and be- 
tween the learning and the application. We needed to place the 
pupil in a position where he would not only want to learn, but 
would see the relation between his knowledge and his habits. Un- 
der the old method we were evaluating the pupil’s knowledge as 
evidenced by his achievement in the drill period, and at the same 
time we were expecting him to go out and put his knowledge into 
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practice—a thing we failed to make him see the necessity of doing. 
There was no way in which the classroom instruction carried over 
and became a part of the pupil’s unconscious practices. We were 
rewarding one thing and demanding another. 

Obviously, then, the marking system we had been using be- 
came inadequate to meet the needs of our habit-training program 
in the practical English courses. We needed a scheme to make the 
pupil aware of his use of grammar, composition, spelling, reading, 
and penmanship, not just in the drill classes, but in his other classes 
such as history, science, and elsewhere. 

For some time the teachers in other departments had recorded 
the successful practices of the pupils in the spelling classes, and 
the penmanship teachers had graded the pupils in penmanship 
from their habitual penmanship as observed in their written work 
in English. Also, once each month through the English classes a 
check is made of the penmanship habitually used by every student 
in the high school, and pupils falling below standard are at once 
placed in penmanship classes until sufficient improvement is made. 
When the applied marking plan was first instituted in these classes 
three years ago, the teachers became alarmed. They thought they 
would soon have no pupils enrolled. It is an actual fact that after 
two years only half as many pupils needed to take penmanship. 

So it was that we eventually sought the co-operation of the 
teachers in other departments in order to evaluate the habitual 
practices of our pupils in the drill classes in grammar and compo- 
sition (oral and written). So thoroughly have we believed in the 
improved results of instruction through this plan that we have one 
person who is in complete charge of the co-operative project. (Her 
work also includes the applied marks in citizenship which is a part 
of the program of the history department, as well as certain habit- 
training features which are being developed in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and health.) We do not ask teachers of other departments to 
become teachers of English. All we want is for them to furnish us 
the material evidence of students’ shortcomings. We are prepared 
to do the rest. 

This co-operative marking project is working out in ways other 
than we had anticipated; what started out to be merely a marking 
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device is working into a teaching method. At one time some teach- 
ers rebelled at the mention of “functional grammar.” Under our 
co-operative plan they are finding that all they have time to do is 
to remedy the errors the pupils are making. Their time is entirely 
absorbed in cultivating in their pupils a mastery of such fundamen- 
tal processes in grammar and composition as give the pupils inde- 
pendence in eliminating intelligently their own wrong practices. It 
soon became obviously unfair to mark a pupil on the basis of his 
use of English in science and history and do nothing in the drill 
period to correct his defects. Thus our drill periods are growing 
more and more into laboratory periods for remedying individual 
practices. 

Emphasizing as we do the habits of our pupils, it is necessary 
that they know that even after they have passed the minimum es- 
sentials in our drill courses and have demonstrated their ability to 
apply their knowledge, they may later, if they fall down in their 
habitual uses of English, be warned and placed in corrective classes 
until they have brought their work up to standard on the basis of 
their application elsewhere. 

Through this type of organization and method, then, we look 
for our students to show a marked improvement in their use of all 
the technical phases of English when they arrive in our college 
English courses. 





CONTRACTS IN THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 





BLANDFORD JENNINGS 





It has become increasingly obvious during the past few years 
that perhaps the most pressing problem which confronts the teach- 
er of English is that of allowing for individual differences among 
pupils. The increasing heterogeneity of the high-school population 
has elicited numerous attempts at differentiation of courses of 
study to meet individual needs. Among these have been the so- 
called “three-track” system, methods of individual instruction, and 
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the Dalton plan. It is with a modification of this latter plan that 
the present article concerns itself. 

In 1922 Professor H. L. Miller and Miss Dorothy Johnson pro- 
posed a scheme of dividing assignments into “contracts.”* These 
writers indicated applications of their plan to the study of geom- 
etry and French. There have been some experiments since then in 
the use of such a scheme in the English classroom. 

These experiments have been generally successful in the field 
of the teaching of literature, and it is the purpose of this article to 
present some of the suggestions for the use of the “contract” sys- 
tem in the teaching of English composition. 

Perhaps the thing most necessary to emphasize is the fact that 
this scheme is not proposed as a final solution of anything; it is 
merely an attempt to take a step in the direction of certain desira- 
ble goals. It is thought that through the use of some such technique 
as that here suggested it will be possible to stimulate the more tal- 
ented pupils to efforts worthy of their abilities, and at the same 
time to provide for productive and useful work on the part of the 
slower pupils. 

The principal objection to the use of the Dalton plan in the 
high school is that while it provides for faster progress on the part 
of the abler pupils it does not provide for more advanced work on 
their part. The Dalton plan will allow of any amount of horizontal 
expansion, but makes no provision for vertical growth. 

The contract system is so called because under it assignments 
are divided into “contracts” of varying difficulty. These assign- 
ments are grouped about any given unit of work in literature, such 
as a single novel for classroom study, a Shakespearean play, a book 
of poems, or a collection of short stories. 

We shall first select, in every block of work—whether it be the 
study of Silas Marner or a survey of modern verse—some core ma- 
terial without which no pupil can be said to deserve any credit for 
the work. These “minimum essentials” must really be minimum, 
and, above all, they must be essential. The constant danger is to 
include too much. This core material should be clearly outlined. 
It should contain nothing which cannot reasonably be expected of 


*H. L. Miller and Dorothy Johnson, “Directing Study for Mastery,” School 
Review (December, 1922). 
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the mediocre pupil. In this section of the work, it will readily be 
seen, we cannot demand much originality, much initiative. None 
the less, in this core there will yet appear, here and there, work 
which may incite a spark of inventiveness from the hitherto apa- 
thetic pupil, while the bare requirements may still be satisfied by a 
very literal piece of work. When this core is laid out, we shall then 
say to our students: “Anyone desiring a grade of D® in this unit 
must do all this work excellently.” 

After this has been done, additional work beyond the minimum 
will be provided, and of this we shall say: “Any pupil desiring a 
grade of C must not only complete the minimum work excellently; 
he must also do this equally well.”” Beyond this is provided a block 
of work for pupils desiring a grade of B, and then still another for 
those who aspire to a grade of A. These blocks of work are called 
contracts, for, we tell our pupils: “If you undertake to do this par- 
ticular job for payment in the form of credit, you must do it com- 
pletely and well. You cannot expect payment for a poor piece of 
work, any more than the building contractor could expect payment 
for a house on which he had omitted to place a roof.” 

Naturally, the B and A contracts will include work demanding 
some originality and even talent, with the result that only the bet- 
ter pupils will qualify in the A contract, while some who had never 
dreamed that they were especially talented will find, to their de- 
light, that they are able to do excellently this advanced work. The 
scheme might be diagramed like this: 


>((o( -d)a)}> 


The center is the point from which each individual starts on his 
conquest of this particular problem. The first circle is the boundary 
which circumscribes the effort of the pupil who is content with a 
*It is assumed that there are four passing grades: A, B, C, and D. 
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grade of D; and so on to the outermost circle, to whose limits the 
A pupil pushes his explorations. One is reminded of Emerson’s 

The life of a man is a self-evolving circle, which, from a ring impercep- 
tibly small, rushes on all sides outwards to new and larger circles, and that 
without end. The extent to which this generation of circles, wheel without 
wheel, will go, depends on the force or truth of the individual soul. 

At the end of this article there will be found a specimen assign- 
ment under this scheme; at this point it will be well to make a few 
general observations on the sort of technique which has proved 
useful in the application of this system. 

1. The general assignment is made by issuing mimeographed 
copies of the contracts in each unit to each pupil at the beginning 
of the work of the unit. This assignment is supplemented by any 
necessary explanation made by the teacher. In the absence of fur- 
ther directions, it is expected that each pupil will forthwith start 
work on the D contract. 

2. Whatever presentation of subject matter for the unit is re- 
quired from the teacher is usually made to the class as a whole for 
the D contract; if additional suggestions or discussion on the more 
advanced contracts are needed, these are usually supplied either in 
private conference with individuals or in meetings of groups of 
pupils who happen to be working on the same contract. 

3. It will not be found worth while to make any formal division 
of the time of the class period. On some days practically the entire 
period will be consumed in presentation of material by the teacher; 
other days the class will not focus its attention on a common point 
at all. The following are the most common activities that may be 
found going on in the English classroom at one time or another: 

Discussion by the class in “committee of the whole” on some 
interesting or difficult point in the D contract. 

Group conferences with the teacher on points connected with 
advanced contracts. 

Individual conferences with the teacher for advice, criticism 
of papers, book reports, special reports on various topics mastered. 

Talks by the teacher to the whole class. 

Tests in process of administration, by the teacher to all the 
class, or to groups of pupils who desire to demonstrate mastery of 
an advanced contract, or by one pupil to other pupils, in the case 
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of those who are behind schedule in matters of minimum essen- 
tials, etc. 

Reports by pupils to the class as a whole on subjects assigned 
in the contracts. 

Reading aloud by the teacher. 

Dramatizations. 

Attention is called to the fact that the foregoing summary of 
class activities makes no provision for the class “recitation.” In a 
scheme of directed study there is no room for the lesson-hearing 
procedure which wastes the time of the teacher and of the class by 
requiring each pupil to recite, in response to questions put by the 
teacher, what he has learned from the text. The only possible value 
that can be claimed for this method of consuming the time of the 
class period is that it partially tests the pupil’s preparation of some 
cut-and-dried assignment. But there are infinitely better ways of 
testing, as shall be shown. 

As a rule, the class as a whole considers only matters concerned 
in the D contract, except when reports to all the class are required 
from pupils desiring credit in advanced contracts. It will be no- 
ticed that the C, B, and A contracts are so designed that they re- 
quire a minimum of teaching supervision. Indeed, one of the 
things a pupil who is a candidate for more than minimum credit is 
required to demonstrate is that he possesses the quality of self- 
reliance. It goes without saying that this scheme of directing study 
demands better and more careful teaching than does the traditional 
lesson-hearing plan. It also results in better and more careful study. 

4. The question of the methods of ascertaining that a pupil 
had attained mastery of a given piece of work has proved one of 
the most difficult problems raised by the experiment. The result, 
however, of much thought devoted to the matter has been a con- 
siderable improvement in the quality and reliability of the written 
tests used in the course. With the possible exception of tests given 
orally to individual pupils, all examinations were objective’ and all 
were discussed and scored by the class under the supervision of the 
teachers. This resulted in a great saving of labor, besides increas- 
ing the accuracy and fairness of the tests. 


*See G. M. Ruch; Improvement of the Written Examination (Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1924), for the best discussion of the objective examination. 
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In the sense in which it must be used in connection with the ap- 
preciation and comprehension of literature, the term “mastery” 
cannot, of course, mean the attainment of utter knowledge of the 
matter in hand. This can be true of spelling, but no two persons 
will ever make exactly the same conquest of a given literary mes- 
sage. The whole question is: Has the pupil such comprehension of 
the selection that it can be said that the material has become part 
of his experience? There is no point in saying (even if it were pos- 
sible to say) that this one’s grasp is perfect, or 100 per cent, while 
that one’s grasp is 80 per cent. All that any test can show is that 
the pupil either has, or has not, sufficient command of the material 
to entitle him to credit for his work on it. As a matter of fact, it is 
generally found that from 75 to 90 per cent of the pupils taking 
the test will be found grouped around a fairly high score, while 
there will be a smaller group of pupils who have obviously not mas- 
tered the work and whose scores will be much lower. In other 
words, the results of tests on a D contract do not ordinarily follow 
the normal frequency distribution. This is because the content of 
such a contract is so designed that any individual not definitely 
subnormal or ill prepared should be able to attain mastery of it. 
The case is different under the more traditional method of teaching, 
in which a test is designed to probe the knowledge of the best, as 
well as of the poorest, pupils, a score of perhaps 70 per cent being 
required for minimum credit. 

Therefore, after a test on some section of work on the D con- 
tract has been given to the whole class and scored by them, the 
best procedure has been found to be to place immediately on the 
blackboard a distribution of the scores on the test. In the case of a 
test on which a perfect score is 40, the distribution might look 
like this: 


Score Number of Pupils 
36-40 , ; , ; ‘ ‘ 4 
31-35 P : ; , , ; II 
26-30 ‘ ; , . ‘ ‘ 12 
21-25 3 
16-20 fe) 
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A glance at the distribution will make it evident to both the 
teacher and the class that no score under 26 ought to be given any 
credit. The six pupils whose scores fell below that point will readily 
admit that their work on the test did not demonstrate that they had 
mastered the assignment. They will be given another chance on 
another test later. 

The tests on the D contracts are usually given to the whole 
class simultaneously, in order to save labor. The tests will naturally 
be given toward the end of the time assigned for the completion of 
the unit. In the meantime the pupils who have mastered the work 
of the D contract go on to more advanced work. Quite often it will 
be found possible to administer tests on the C contract to all the 
candidates for credit in it at the same time. But as a rule it is 
necessary to test the work of the B and A contracts individually. 
Since this will usually involve not more than 20 per cent of the 
class, the labor is not large. 

There follows a specimen unit such as might be presented to a 
class in twelfth-grade English. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that this is not intended to be used in its present form by any 
class; every teacher would of course want to adapt her own assign- 
ments to her individual style of teaching and to the class for which 
the assignment was intended. This particular assignment has, how- 
ever, been used. It may serve as an example of the application of 
this scheme to the study of a drama. Subsequent papers will pre- 
sent examples of units of work covering the study of other types of 
literature. The form in which the assignment is given here is 
identical with the mimeographed material which was placed in the 
hands of the pupils at the beginning of the work on the unit. The 
comments which follow the assignment constitute a report on some 
of the special features which attended the administration of this 
particular unit. 


TWELFTH GRADE 


HAMLET 
Aims: 
1. To become acquainted with one of the great tragedies of the world’s 
literature. 
2. To find out what is meant by “tragedy.” 
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3. To gain power for that kind of reading which, while difficult, is most 
worth while because of the return it makes for one’s trouble. 
D Contract: 
The fundamental work for the entire class will be a careful reading of the 
drama together, and minimum credit in this unit will be given only after 
complete mastery of the story of the tragedy has been demonstrated 
C Contract: 
I. Read one of the following (credit in outside reading will be given as in- 
dicated if the book has not previously been read for credit): 4, King 
Lear ; 4, Othello; 5, Macbeth; 3, Julius Caesar. 
II. Be able to demonstrate that you understand what tragedy is. 
B Contract: 
Dramatization, with other people working on this contract, of a scene 
from Hamlet. 


A Contract: 

Paper: “Procrastination: A Modern Instance.” 
Achievement : 

D CI. Il. B A 


Comments: This unit was allowed five weeks with a total of 
twenty-five school days. 

The line at the end of the assignment, headed “Achievement,” 
will reveal one convenient method of bookkeeping. When a pupil 
has satisfactorily accomplished any part of the assignment as indi- 
cated on his mimeographed sheet, he brings the sheet to the teacher, 
who places her initials in the corresponding space under “Achieve- 
ment.” Thus, after a pupil had satisfactorily reported on one of 
the plays suggested for collateral reading, the teacher would initial 
the space after the designation CI. At the end of the unit both 
pupil and teacher can see at a glance exactly what grade has been 
earned. The teacher’s own record book will probably contain only 
a notation of the pupil’s attendance and his final grade in each unit. 
When the time comes to record these final grades the teacher may 
well emphasize the fact that he is acting merely in the capacity of 
clerk. Under the circumstances, the work will be singularly free 
from quibbles and “alibis.” The pupils will be less prone to ask one 
another: “What did you get?” They will, instead, ask: “What 
did you make?” 
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A formal objective examination in D I was given on the twenty- 
third school day. On the twenty-fifth school day a make-up test 
was given for those who had not demonstrated mastery the first 
time. The readings for the C contract were reported on orally and 
privately to the teacher. 

The classroom methods of presenting this unit did not differ 
much from those that would be employed by any careful teacher in 
the study of Hamlet. The thing that did differ was the amount of 
work done by all but the slowest pupils. While the class as a whole 
was studying the play, all but about 25 per cent of the pupils were 
at the same time working on the more advanced contracts. 

In our classes tragedy was defined as “a losing struggle.” This 
definition was inductively arrived at after the play had been read. 
Although the definition was a requirement of the C contract, all 
the class participated in its formulation. A distinction was made be- 
tween the definition of tragedy as a word and as a form of dramatic 
art. Synge’s Riders to the Sea was read to the class and gave rise to 
a discussion of the differences between modern and Shakespearean 
tragedy. The class found it interesting to instance modern cases of 
high tragedy which fitted our definition. The public life of Presi- 
dent Wilson was suggested as a type of personal tragedy; and when 
several pupils had the insight so to characterize the recent history 
of the German people, it was felt that through this exercise some 
really fruitful ideas had been stimulated. 

Although dramatizations should usually be the business of ev- 
eryone in the class, in this case the assignment was made in the B 
contract, because it was felt that in order to make the presenta- 
tions worth watching and listening to, they ought to be left to the 
more ambitious pupils. Here perhaps a word ought to be said 
about the general character of dramatizations elicited by this mode 
of study. It was our belief that the greatest value would be de- 
rived from this sort of exercise when the results were almost en- 
tirely due to the initiative of the pupils. The teachers therefore re- 
frained from any formal coaching; indeed, they were rarely pres- 
ent at rehearsals. It was merely suggested to the pupils partici- 
pating that, in order to make the presentations worth while, all but 
the longest parts ought to be memorized, and even they ought to be 
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so carefully studied that only occasional recourse to the book 
would be necessary. It was also hinted that enough in the way of 
costume ought to be provided so that the audiences’ imaginations 
need not be too heavily drawn on. The pupils were allowed to 
select their own casts and the scenes in which they desired to ap- 
pear. At their request they were provided with empty classrooms 
in which to rehearse during their English-class periods at times 
when no important work was contemplated for the class as a whole. 
When they announced, a day or two beforehand, the date on which 
they would present their scenes, one of the large study halls was 
reserved for the period and other English classes were invited to 
swell the audience. This was all the supervision exercised by the 
teacher. Yet, on every occasion when such scenes were presented, 
whether in tenth-, eleventh-, or twelfth-grade English, the results 
exceeded the expectations of the teachers. 

On the day of the presentation amazed teachers and pupils of 
other courses would see flitting about the corridors figures dressed 
in cloaks and feathered caps, or in hoop skirts and pantalets, as the 
case might be. There would be much flourishing of lath swords and 
much twirling of oakum or black cork mustachios. That the latter 
were sometimes worn by girls in no wise detracted from their 
effectiveness. Many of the costumes represented a great deal of 
really serious voluntary research. In spite of the limitations of 
classroom presentation, some very realistic effects were produced. 
In one presentation of the first scene of the fifth act of Hamlet a 
genuine skull, some bones of miscellaneous origin, and something 
strikingly like a coffin were employed. It need hardly be said that 
under such circumstances the zest of the actors was equaled only 
by that of the audience, including the teacher. With all due respect 
to the labor and talent of the dramatic coach, it would seem that 
this sort of dramatization is worth, educationally, at least as much 
as the formal plays presented for the benefit of the school annual, 
or what not, wherein the players are puppets operated by strings 
held by the coach. 
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ELIMINATING GUESS WORK FROM SENTENCE 
PUNCTUATION 


JULIA NORTON McCORKLE 


Before us on the desk lies the white page of John’s or Mary’s 
theme. Red pencil in hand, we attack the problem of correction. 
Ten minutes later the white page is spattered with red marks, and 
we note the appalling fact that a surprisingly large number indi- 
cate errors of punctuation. Next week we repeat the process. The 
words on the page vary, but the errors are fundamentally the 
same. From week to week the labor goes on unceasingly, but at the 
end of the semester we realize that the pupil is not appreciably 
nearer to an understanding of how to punctuate. This is the dis- 
couraging experience of most teachers of composition. The dis- 
heartening nature of the situation is frequently apparent to the 
student as well. He is working in a maze and cannot find his way 
out because he is very much at a loss to know what point he is 
really trying to reach. 

Especially is this the case with regard to that elusive quality 
called “sentence sense,” which results in a correct choice of comma 
or period for the end of a group of words making a complete, inde- 
pendent statement. The student, however, is not to blame for the 
haze that darkens his mind when he considers this point, nor is the 
teacher wholly culpable. The fault lies largely in our failure in the 
past to recognize that punctuation may be made much more of an 
exact science than we have been wont to consider it. 

The present paper suggests a method of reducing current nebu- 
lous ideas and vague statements concerning the sentence and its 
punctuation to the form of a mathematically exact table which 
will provide the student with an easy check for the correctness of 
his punctuation. The material, to be practical and workable, is 
necessarily simplified to the greatest possible degree, since the 
whole purpose is to clarify the subject for the student who is terri- 
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fied by its mysteries and complexities. The following explanation 
is intended primarily for the student who has failed to acquire a 
recognition of the sentence through the more normal channels of 
his own reading and observation of standard practice. 

Lack of sentence sense is largely attributable to the vague 
terms in which we customarily define the sentence. The commonly 
accepted definition reads something like this: “A sentence is a 
group of words making a complete thought.” Following this comes 
the exhortation: ‘Place a period at the end of every sentence.” 
With this ambiguous instruction uppermost in his mind, the stu- 
dent begins to write. To him the words “I am going down town I 
need a new coat” express one thought just as truly as do the words 
“T am going down town because I need a new coat.” Hence he 
uses a comma after “town” in the first group and reserves his 
period to follow “coat” when the thought is completed. 

Recently, in a college-entrance examination theme, I came 
across two sentences of the type listed above. The student had 
written: “When we awoke the next morning we found everything 
upset, the storm had done great damage.” “The boys went on 
ahead with the shelter tents, they wanted to make camp before 
dark.” Curious as to the psychology back of the student’s punctua- 
tion, I questioned him concerning the reason for his use of the 
comma. In each case it was the old vague definition of the sentence 
that had caused his error. He had not considered the thought fin- 
ished without the concluding statement. 

Helpful to the student with this difficulty would be such a 
mathematical development of the sentence as the following, so that 
he might apply exact standards and might know, as absolutely as 
he could in mathematics, that his work had been correctly done. 

The late Dr. Woolley, in his admirable handbooks and text- 
books of composition, suggests the use of the term “independent 
predication” to replace the ambiguous term “sentence.” The inde- 
pendent predication consists of the skeleton (i.e., subject substan- 
tive and predicate verb) and everything that goes with it. When 
the student has been taught thoroughly to distinguish the inde- 
pendent predication from (a) the phrase, () the dependent clause 
(dependent predication), and (c) the absolute construction, the 
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following definite rules for punctuation may be put into his hands 
as an infallible test for the correctness of his punctuation after 
independent predications (i.e., end punctuation). Naturally, how- 
ever, the pupil cannot be taught to punctuate correctly until he has 
first been taught to recognize unfailingly the elements that are to 
be punctuated. 

Since the semicolon may be substituted sometimes for the 
comma and sometimes for the period, although the comma and the 
period are not themselves interchangeable in these locations, it 
becomes necessary for the pupil to understand first the funda- 
mental difference between the two types of end punctuation. For 
this purpose all independent predications may be listed in one of 
the following classifications: 

1. Predications joined by one of the simple co-ordinating con- 
junctions: “and,” “but,” “or,” “for,” “nor,” “neither.” The fol- 
lowing sentences illustrate this type: (a) “His brother had repeat- 
edly asked for the book, and James now decided to send it to him.” 
(6) “I have not asked for it, neither could I think of accepting it.” 

2. Predications not joined by one of the simple co-ordinating 
conjunctions. The following sentences are illustrative of the sev- 
eral types included here: (a) “The boy whistled in surprise. He 
had not expected to see such a thing in this place.” (6) The man 
walked slowly to the door. Then he turned around to speak to his 
companions.” (c) “He had many delightful tales to tell of his for- 
eign travels. For instance, he told us one day of his unusual expe- 
rience at the home oi Shakespeare.” 

These two classes cover all cases in which two independent 
predications adjoin one another. Either the second predication be- 
gins with “and,” etc., or it does not. After every independent pred- 
ication some mark of punctuation is required. After the first predi- 
cation of the former group the generally legitimate mark is the 
comma; of the latter, the period. In the first teaching of the dis- 
tinction it is well to pause at this point (before the use of the semi- 
colon is even mentioned) and drill to be sure that the student sees 
the fundamental distinction between the groups. If the student 
raises a question concerning the semicolon, tell him that for our 
present purposes the semicolon does not exist. 
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At this point careful discrimination must be made, of course, 
between the co-ordinate conjunction “for” and the preposition 
“for,” which may sometimes be found in a phrase at the beginning 
of the second predication. Such a predication would belong in the 
second group. The same classification is given likewise for a predi- 
cation beginning with the word group “for example” or “for in- 
stance.” 

When the distinction between the two types of predications is 
thoroughly fixed in the student’s mind, and when he is absolutely 
positive that a period is mot used in the first group* and a comma is 
not used in the second, the variations in both cases offered by the 
use of the semicolon may be presented. The semicolon, if correctly 
used, is, in the majority of cases, a mark of co-ordination, not of 
subordination. If this is stressed from the beginning, the student 
will be prevented from falling into the common error of using semi- 
colons to set off subordinate elements, a habit that he is likely to 
acquire as soon as the seriousness of the “comma fault” or “comma 
blunder” has been impressed upon him. If the use of the comma is 
fraught with deadly possibilities, he evidently reasons, he will play 
safe and use the comma no more. Thus he avoids having his head 
plucked off by Scylla on the one side, only to be sucked into the 
whirling maelstrom of Charybdis on the other. The teacher must 
try to prevent both disasters. 

The semicolon, a legitimate mark to indicate co-ordination, 
may be substituted for the comma in the first group under certain 
definite conditions. The first of these is the case in which the pres- 
ence of internal punctuation in either or both of the predications 
makes it desirable to indicate more distinctly the division point of 
the sentence. Occasionally a misreading of the sentence will result 
from the failure to indicate, by the use of a semicolon, that the fol- 
lowing noun is the subject of a new predication and not the con- 


*The young student should not be permitted to begin his sentences with co- 
ordinate conjunctions. The use of the co-ordinate conjunction for this purpose is a 
stylistic one, and, like other stylistic violations of rule, it should be reserved for the 


later time when he is completely master of his technique, knows the result he wishes 
to achieve, and breaks conventional rules with the full knowledge of his transgres- 
sions. Only thus may a slipshod and unemphatic employment of the device be pre- 
vented. 
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cluding member of the earlier predication. Such a temporary ob- 
scurity occurs in the following sentence from The Cathedral, by 
Hugh Walpole: ‘Today all was shrouded in a mist that was never 
stationary, that seemed alive in its shifting movement, revealing 
here a window, there a door, now a chimney-pot, now steps that 
seemed to lead into air, and the river, now at full tide and lapping 
the stone wall, seemed its drunken bewildered voice.” The use of 
the semicolon after “air” would clarify the construction of the sen- 
tence and make its full meaning instantly apparent. 

This replacing of the comma by the semicolon because of the 
use of other and less important commas within the predications is 
the most important case of such substitution, and may be, for the 
beginning class, the only one presented. The teacher’s judgment 
must determine whether or not it is wise to tell his class that the 
semicolon may also be substituted for the comma when the two 
independent predications joined by a co-ordinate conjunction are 
very long (e.g., ““No one was present to notice the awkwardness of 
his entry into the great hallway; but the boy felt as self-conscious 
as if the eyes of the somber portraits were the accusing eyes of 
living people’’) or when special emphasis for the pause between the 
two predications is desired (e.g., “I should strongly advise you not 
to do it; but you are the one who must decide.’’) For the average 
class it is probably best to present only the first of the three condi- 
tions. 

The second group of predications, in which the period is al- 
ways correctly used, may be subdivided to make clear to the pupil 
the types of construction he is likely to meet. These subdivisions 
are: (1) Predications having no connecting word between them. 
(2) Predications joined by a conjunctive adverb, such as “so,” 
“then,” “therefore,” “still,” “however,” “nevertheless,” “ 


” « 


accord- 
ingly,” “otherwise.’* (3) Predications joined by an explanatory 
expression, such as “for example,” “for instance,” “that is.” 

In the first case the semicolon should replace the period only 
when the close logical relation of the ideas expressed in the two 


? This list of conjunctive adverbs is not, as in the case of the co-ordinate con- 
junctions, exhaustive. Good handbooks will give a more or less complete list. The 
word “yet” is listed by some authorities as a conjunctive adverb; by others, as a co- 
ordinating conjunction. Hence it has not been placed in either list. 
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predications makes it desirable to consider them as a unit. If the 
essential relationship, the logical unity, of the two predications is 
not markedly felt, the student should retain the period as the cor- 
rect mark. Brevity of the predications and similarity of construc- 
tion add materially to the likelihood that the semicolon may be 
correctly substituted for the period in this position. 

In the second case the same principle is operative, and the same 
cautions must be given. In practice, however, the presence of the 
conjunctive adverb, with its transitional properties, very frequently 
indicates this logical unity, so that the semicolon is commonly sub- 
stituted for the period in such a position (e.g., “The child listened 
intently until he heard a small sound at the door; then he laughed 
happily”). The subordinate conjunction “‘so that’? must not be 
confused with the conjunctive adverb “so” in determining inde- 
pendent predications of this group. 

In the third case there is always close relationship between the 
first predication and the second predication, which is introduced by 
an explanatory expression and which illustrates the first statement. 
Hence the semicolon is the usual mark in this position (e.g., “I 
have long intended to take that trip; that is, I have hoped to ac- 
complish it’’). 

The foregoing material may be conveniently given to the stu- 
dent in the following brief table, which he should be required to 
have in his notebook and which he should be encouraged to use as a 
check upon his punctuation until he begins to feel confident that 
he can mark the end of predications correctly. He will gradually 
come to depend less and less upon this mechanical test of his work, 
but in cases of doubt he can return to it as to a formula in algebra, 
and can know, without the teacher’s aid, whether or not his punc- 
tuation is, in the given case, correct. 


TABLE FOR REFERENCE 


CLASS I—THE COMMA GROUP 
Predications joined by one of the simple co-ordinating conjunctions: “and,” 
“but,” “or,” “for,” “nor,” “neither.” 
Punctuation: 
1. Use the comma ordinarily. 
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2. Substitute the semicolon because of: 

a) Internal punctuation in predications. 

b) Length of predications. 

c) Need for increased pause for emphasis between predications. 
(Omit b and c if desired.) 


CLASS II—THE PERIOD GROUP 
Predications not joined by one of the simple co-ordinating conjunctions. 
Class A (No joining word) 
Punctuation: 
1. Use the period ordinarily. 
2. Substitute the semicolon only when close logical relationship is 
felt. When in doubt, prefer the period. 
Class B (Joined by conjunctive adverb, such as “so,” “then,” “still,” “there- 
fore,” “however,” etc. 
Punctuation: 
1. Use the period ordinarily. 
2. Substitute the semicolon when close logical relationship is felt. 
Substitution is common before the conjunctive adverb. 
Class C (Joined by explanatory expression, such as “for example,” “for in- 
stance,” “that is,” etc. 
Punctuation: 
1. The period may be used. 
2. Substitution of the semicolon is usual. 


The use of question mark or exclamation point at the end of 
independent predications has not been referred to in this paper, 
since it occasions the student no real difficulty. A failure to use 
these marks in their proper places is due to carelessness rather than 
to lack of understanding of their purpose. 

The method of instruction outlined is the result of several 
years’ teaching of sub-Freshman English classes in the University 
of Southern California and is a development of Dr. Woolley’s sys- 
tem outlined in Written English, which is used as the text. While 
the method is adapted to the use of high-school students, the book 
itself is especially designed for the sub-Freshman university class 
rather than the high-school class. Lack of sentence sense is always 
one of the determining factors in this classification. Since the stu- 
dent must learn to use end punctuation according to the standard 
rules, and since the preceding system has proved of inestimable 
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value in the most stubborn cases, it has seemed advisable to pre- 
sent it to the high-school teacher and to urge him to clarify the 
subject for the student while he is yet in high school. 

The result of such clarification would be an increased orienta- 
tion of the high-school pupil in the realm of English composition, 
with a consequent decreased registration in college for “dumbbell” 
or “bonehead” English, as the victim of the classification examina- 
tions terms the sub-Freshman class. 


DISCOVERING EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 
GERTRUDE KLEIN 


In the South Philadelphia High School English course for 
third year it has always been the plan to include a bit of investiga- 
tion into Traill and Ashton and eighteenth-century England. The 
very artificiality of the period and the fact that it was the time of 
sO many important beginnings make it picturesque and worth 
while for study. We always trusted that, as by-product of the 
eighteenth-century paper each girl produced, she obtained a tiny 
insight into the ways an investigator begins research. One term, 
however, there were in my commercial group of thirty-five several 
leaders particularly interested in drawing, and their tastes seemed 
to sway the class. Never had I received more gorgeous manu- 
scripts. There were rather beautifully traced pictures of beaux 
and belles, and coffee-houses and much artistic scrollwork, but the 
material of the papers was for the most part made up of bits 
quoted, seemingly at random, from Halleck, or Pancoast, or Ash- 
ton. Nor was our class discussion of Goldsmith or the Spectator at 
all alive. In truth, I fear that if any average student recalled the 
work at all a year later she remembered it as “dry,” and forgot 
entirely the wit and interest of the time. 

So I came to the conclusion that the eighteenth-century work 
was material for supervised study “of the science type,” as Mr. 
Morrison terms it, and so I made for myself a very definite plan, 
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though I hoped that from the pupils’ point of view their time 
would seem almost limitlessly their own. I divided up the time to 
be allotted very definitely for myself, but in the working out of 
the plan we made many changes. The units of work from the in- 
troductory lessons until “the papers” were turned in occupied 
about twenty class periods of forty-five minutes each, and a vary- 
ing amount of outside reading averaging three hours a week. This 
report is based on the work of a rapid-progress, commercial sec- 
tion of thirty-seven girls. I introduced them to eighteenth-century 
court circles by reading Pope’s Rape of the Lock aloud. My pur- 
pose was to make them conscious, good-humoredly, of a back- 
ground knowledge that they did not possess. When I explained the 
“embroidery” in the poem, they literally rocked with laughter. By 
the time we finished the reading the more advanced pupils could 
explain bits of rather intricate raillery themselves, for they had 
reread the mock heroics at home, although I had made no assign- 
ments for home reading. For collateral reading I lent them She 
Stoops to Conquer and the Sheridan plays, and when the fourth 
class period came the girls were eager to ask questions and to 
comment on the kind of people Goldsmith and Sheridan and Pope 
depicted. The step to the kind of people for whom they wrote was 
short. I asked whether they could, from their work in history, sup- 
ply the political or social background of the picture. Of course 
they could not offhand, but they were ready. to look up “great 
Anna whom three realms obey.” 

They were now eager to begin work for the paper, so I handed 
them each a mimeographed list of questions, the kind Long asks 
in the Appendix to his English Literature. These questions were 
grouped under six headings. The first topic, to be investigated by 
all, dealt with the general historical background of eighteenth-cen- 
tury England leading to the reasons for the prevalence of prose. 
The remaining five topics dealt each with a particular man and his 
circle, his works and influence: Goldsmith, Pope, Swift, Addison, 
Dr. Johnson. For example, I selected the following questions con- 
nected with Dr. Johnson: For what is he famous in literature? 
What is the meaning of classicism? What is remarkable in Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson? Give an account of coffee-houses. Describe 
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an imaginary meeting of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Boswell in a 
coffee-house. 

We turned our English classroom into a laboratory, although 
much of the work was carried on in the school library and at home. 
The eighteenth-century reference books generously lent us by 
several public libraries, as well as by our own school library, were 
brought to our classroom each day for the period, and at all other 
times they were on a reserve table in the library. These books in- 
cluded, besides Traill, Ashton, and Lecky, such books as A. Ed- 
ward Newton’s A Magnificent Farce and Dr. Johnson, Austin 
Dobson’s Eighteenth-Century Vignettes, old copies of Boswell and 
The Spectator, Johnson’s Lives, a book on old English customs, 
Eighteenth-Century Painters, Lucas’ Wanderer in London, and 
others. In addition to these books, for use in school only, there 
were many copies of Long and Pancoast, Dr. Johnson abridged, 
Goldsmith’s works, Irving’s Life of Goldsmith, Gulliver’s Travels, 
Sir Roger de Coverley. These books could be read in school or 
taken out for home reading. Many of the class “‘read at” every one. 

So much for material. The fifth classroom period was devoted 
to a general discussion of what topics would be interesting to in- 
vestigate, of the best methods of taking notes, of how to quote 
from present-day critics or eighteenth-century sources. The “in- 
vestigators” decided not to choose their specific topics at once. In- 
stead they began reading—most of them English literatures or 
histories. Usually two girls used the same book, partly because of 
the fun of working together, partly because of the limited number 
of books. At the beginning of the seventh period we budgeted our 
general information, discussed the eighteenth century in general, 
and exchanged ideas on our preferences—Goldsmith, or Johnson, 
or Pope. We also exchanged information as to where to get the 
most help on various topics. Some students had made, during the 
week, a rather careful survey of the tables of contents of most of 
the books reserved, and one (rara avis) brought in the title of a 
helpful book not on reserve. Most of the class inclined toward pro- 
saic topics, a few leaned toward more imaginative ones. 

The eighth period found the class divided into groups, each 
group talking over the particular topic it was investigating. Some 
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girls were quietly talking things over; others, reading. I went from 
group to group answering questions or directing where to find an- 
swers. At times I tactfully guided certain individuals toward top- 
ics I thought best for them or clarified their notions as to note-tak- 
ing. The succeeding nine or ten periods were similarly spent, de- 
voted almost entirely to reading, note-taking, and writing. Some- 
times at the beginning of a period I asked whether there were 
questions to bring up for general discussions. The points brought 
up were: How much to quote, what is a bibliography, etc. Then 
the following plan was made for the papers in general. Read the 
author in question; find out the opinions of his contemporaries 
concerning him; then get modern criticisms; and finally, and most 
importantly, add your own summary—and a bibliography. The 
only drawback was the insistent bell at the end of forty-five min- 
utes, forcing us all back to the twentieth century; and naturally, 
next English period it took us ten minutes at least just to get to the 
place in our thinking where we had been stopped the time before. 
Even the Dalton system, with which we are experimenting at pres- 
ent, cannot materially obviate this difficulty in a large school. Al- 
though pupils are used to jumping each forty-five minutes from 
lunch to gymnastics or algebra, they resent being jostled through 
the centuries at the ringing of a bell. 

With all drawbacks considered, however, I had never before 
found my classes so ready to read Irving’s Life of Goldsmith with 
as much care and pleasure as did some of my girls this time; nor 
had I previously succeeded in arousing so much interest in the 
autobiographical touches in The Vicar and The Deserted Village. 
The slower girls stopped there. The more rapid traced country 
manners through the De Coverley Papers, too. Another group 
dealing more specifically with Addison looked up some famous 
beaux and belles. One girl reported a ball at which Belinda was 
present—for an until-now unpublished number of The Spectator 
(Mr. Goldsmith’s costume was taken from Irving). A third group, 
working with Dr. Johnson—these were the most advanced girls 
of the class—produced the most interesting papers of all. One 
searched through Johnson’s Lives and Boswell for his opinions of 
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his contemporaries. Another, more fanciful, dreamed she over- 
heard his talk in a coffee-house. 

The papers produced were somewhat superior in quality to 
those produced by my previous classes, and, more particularly, I 
do believe that the girls read more widely and got more enjoyment 
and understanding from their reading than before. In school, as 
soon as they came to a snag, they had the chance to ask each other 
and the teacher. Then, too, they seemed to get a better grasp of the 
vastness of literature, of how short a distance one can travel even 
in six weeks’ study. The papers I received had a little of the same 
fearful illustrations and scrollwork as formerly—it is a precedent 
that the eighteenth-century paper look beautiful. In fact, some of 
the dedications showed that not only teacher and pupil, but father 
and artistic brother, older or younger, helped in the production. I 
did no other specific fact testing except that we had what we called 
a “symposium” the day before the paper was finally due. Even the 
less rapid members of the class talked intelligently on satire and 
were able to contribute something worth while about topics other 
than their own. They seemed to show rather wide reading and a 
greater desire to read. Finally, when the papers were handed in, 
the girls asked that we reserve the borrowed books a day or two 
longer, as there were so many books not directly connected with 
their own topic which they wanted to examine and, wonder of 
wonders, after their own work was finished some girls who wrote 
on Goldsmith made the gesture, at least, of borrowing and enjoy- 
ing the Spectator Papers for home reading! 
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THE ENGLISH WORKROOM 


MARGARET FLORENCE HASTINGS 


For two years I was psychological adviser in a Pennsylvania 
high school. In my duty of mental testing and advising failing 
pupils, and analyzing and correcting maladjustments between them 
and their academic life, I made several observations—discoveries 
to me—which I should like to pass on to other teachers. As a result 
of these observations, and as part of my regular work, I organized 
rescue classes, in which students might spend some or all of their 
study periods, receiving help in the subjects in which they were 
low. I employed various follow-up methods, with cards, weekly re- 
ports from subject teachers, and so on. The intangible gain, I am 
inclined to think, was the greatest gain. Although we salvaged 
about 80 per cent of the original failures, more in some subjects, 
the important result was the “happier classroom attitude” one col- 
league mentioned, the eradication of the “failure habit,” with the 
complex that accompanies it, and which is so much more disastrous 
than the failure itself. A child with as low an I.Q. as go I found 
could carry the work, if his ambition was aroused and the condi- 
tions were adapted to him—the conditions, not the work. 

The point that gave me most material for thought, however, 
was the fact that the better students wished, coaxed, to come to my 
classes; and, when the official bar was put up, came anyway, on 
one pretext or another, unless I actually forbade and turned them 
out. “But I only got B last month; can’t I stay and see if I can get 
an A next month?” Now, after all, those are the important young- 
sters, those are the ones to whom the next generation must look for 
leadership, and those are the ones we are doing the least for. So 
here I had two important groups: the children with normal but not 
brilliant minds who were capable of doing much more than they 
usually did; the children of supernormal minds who did not feel 
that their ordinary classroom work satisfied their needs. Perhaps 
because so large a proportion of these youngsters reported from 
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English classes, probably because I was more of an English teacher 
than anything else—I had been responsible for the English work in 
a private preparatory school before taking up the advisory work— 
and because certainly I felt we were reaching fewer children 
through special work than should be reached in an ordinary class- 
room through a full school day, I resolved to try out these special 
methods in regular high-school English. 

In the details of my work there is nothing new; one or more of 
these devices each of my readers has probably used. Probably each 
of my readers has also pet schemes of her own that I have not 
thought of, and which would adapt themselves beautifully to this 
general type of presentation. If she has, I wish she would share 
them. But there is one guiding principle: the whole scheme hinges 
upon the abandonment of the recitation-room and the organization 
of the workroom. I have found the results to be heightened inter- 
est, fewer failures, more original work, an increased power of self- 
direction—all with considerably less required home work. 

Of course, I have been fortunate enough to have a progressive- 
minded superintendent who is interested in all our experiments. I 
say “our” because the students, too, have had a lively sense of 
being in the midst of new things; much of their expository writing, 
in fact, has centered about educational problems, and the pupils’ 
reaction to educational methods. Co-operation is of course neces- 
sary: the co-operation of one’s supervisors; the interested co-op- 
eration of one’s students. But both groups are usually eager to fur- 
nish this—at least such has been my experience. That much time 
is wasted in our schools and colleges we all know. (I, for instance, 
had the interesting experience of learning to read Anglo-Saxon, 
and reading quite a lot, in a six weeks’ course in which the instruc- 
tor was irying out a scheme of his own; on the other hand, I stud- 
ied Greek for almost as many years, both in high school and in one 
of the leading women’s colleges, and, despite good grades, I never 
really read it, and today I am not even sure of my alphabet! If 
there is that much difference in method, has a teacher a right to 
waste time, I wonder! ) We know we have not, and we are all try- 
ing to minimize this waste; and so supervisors are only too glad to 
have a staff that is comprised of “educationalists” —if but amateur 
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ones. Still, it must be something of a shock to a superintendent to 
walk into a room where everyone seems to be talking but the teach- 
er! And so, I say again, I have been fortunate in the men and 
women I have worked under. 

To return to the newest experiment: I took my smallest class, 
an enrolment of twenty, and “Daltonized” them. So much has al- 
ready been written about the Dalton Plan that I need not dwell 
upon it. Of course, in a non-Dalton school certain important modi- 
fications have to be made. The most important is that pupils still 
have to report for a certain subject at the scheduled time, and ex- 
cept in the few cases where the class is followed by a study period, 
they have to stop when the bell rings. This is a definite limitation; 
but within that limitation there is choice. At the beginning of the 
month the pupil receives his “contract,” and he may do it in what- 
ever order he sees fit, except that the required minimum must be 
checked before the extra work is begun. But there is reading, of 
the “classic” itself and of collateral references; there is writing, 
formal and imaginative; there may even be a self-initiated project; 
there may be an investigation that requires the co-operation of an- 
other department, and so there are conferences to be arranged. A 
topic like the “Influence of the Arthurian Tradition on Art” or a 
comparison of Percival and the opera Parsifal require talks with 
the drawing and music department, perhaps even enough work 
done with the other department to count for it as well as for Eng- 
lish. Within the contract is enough variety so that the prevailing 
mood, as well as the class hour, may be satisfied. One may not feel 
like writing, but one may quite enjoy being excused to the library 
to read the Mabinogian—a collection that is usually limited to col- 
lege English. One cannot help noticing how closely Tennyson fol- 
lowed his source; and sooner or later one may feel real interest in 
writing a paper to trace that correspondence, and to point out the 
deviation. And one is even more likely to feel like submitting that 
paper if one knows that an original metrical romance is entirely out 
of one’s field, but that this bit of research will be read to the class 
as a not unworthy contribution—and when all is said and done, a 
well-written source paper will probably result in a B, and since the 
reading was not of the lightest, may even mean an A. And we have 
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a healthy respect for grades—especially if we have to do something 
extra to get them. “Why didn’t I get an A on my report? I don’t 
remember having any low marks,” if answered with a “No, you 
didn’t. You have a passing grade on your card, haven’t you? But 
what did you think you had done to earn an honor grade?” is rarely 
asked a second time. And usually the next month there is work 
worthy of an honor grade. Do we not all work for recognition? 
Grammar, usually dull, and certainly more likely to be duller 
still after playing about with modern art and Wagnerian operas, 
was quite popular with this class. I had mimeographed three 
“problems” covering clauses of all kinds, the punctuation of com- 
plex and compound sentences, and a third review problem covering 
the work of the other two, but bringing in all kinds of odds and 
ends that had come up during the term: the punctuation of a series, 
for instance. (Do your classes howl at that “comma before the 
and”? Ward’s Sentence and Theme, p. 133, with its matematical 
analogy I find reconciles them.) Each pupil had a set of these pa- 
pers, about ten pages, in all, of explanatory material and every 
kind of exercise. For each problem there was a mimeographed 
test sheet, with a second test, if the grade on the first fell below 95 
per cent. And for the exercises that were not original there was a 
key. And those youngsters worked at top speed all through English 
classes and ail through study periods doing ordinary English gram- 
mar! As each separate exercise—more than one to a page—was 
finished and checked off by the key or, if original, corrected by me, 
I initialed that exercise in red ink (potent stuff! ). After the first 
few days, a group of helpers sprang up. There is always a group of 
youngsters who not only work quickly and accurately, but who 
thoroughly enjoy helping. As long as they kept enough ahead 
of the game to be of service, they, too, might check and initial. 
Their names on the board attested to their official appointment, 
and assured their classmates of the validity of their initials! When 
a student reported as through a problem and ready to take his test, 
a helper or I rechecked the whole thing to be sure that nothing had 
been skipped, and that such corrections as had been needed were 
both made and understood. Then he was dispatched to study hall 
with an admit slip and a test paper. As I have indicated, perfection 
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—or as close to it as humanly possible—was the standard; but 
there might be a second trial. Those who finished the project first, 
and were not official helpers, had to plan their own work for the rest 
of the month. That was the month that a “repeater” wrote a play- 
let based on The Tale of Two Cities—wrote it in class time, and 
then herself chose and directed her cast, also in school time for the 
most part, and finally presented it before her classmates in the 
school auditorium, still in class time. That was the month we ran 
to one-act plays, good, bad, and indifferent; but all with the crea- 
tor’s joy in creating as their sponsors. “And did every one make 
above 95 per cent on his grammar? You must be teaching a very 
unusual group.” No, as a matter of fact, every one did not. At the 
end of the month, two boys were still not through with it. And I 
took great pleasure in failing them! They were the type we all 
know—possessed of facile minds, able to pass their work under 
the usual conditions on what they can glean from their classmates’ 
recitations; parasites, whose quick minds live on others’ work. One 
of them failed his whole term, the other decided the game was not 
worth the candle and made up his work after school, without credit 
of course, so that he might continue the next project with the class. 
I had another failure in that class, too: a boy with a flair for writ- 
ing the “tough guy” sort of story. The great American public will 
probably pay him for keeping them amused in time to come; his 
wife or secretary will have to put his papers in condition to be read. 
I am not sure about him; perhaps his one talent is sufficient; but 
when my conscience overassails me, I remember that he wrote 
nothing else, and read nothing at all. And we did give him oppor- 
tunity to develop his one talent; and appreciation. That is quite a 
great deal for an English class! 

But I must not linger on my “Dalton Class”—though my other 
students say there is no doubt that it is my favorite, and ask if I 
will not change them into a Dalton Class, too, please! I suppose, 
bit by bit, that is what I am doing, but the original method is being 
so changed in the process that it is emerging a new one. It is simply 
the workroom idea adapted to larger classes, and readapted to each 
separate type of work. I use the outline or contract plan, but with 
not so much formality. These outlines are rarely complicated 
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enough to require mimeographing, for which the office is doubtless 
grateful! It may be that a week’s plan occupies the board, with a 
separate unit of the whole indicated for each day. The board at the 
side of the room is reserved for this purpose, and one class can see 
what another is doing. If the plan is comprised of daily units, then 
the class works together in time, and the unit is checked at the end 
of the day, and no credit given thereafter. Pupils who work quickly 
may start next day’s work or read. I encourage the latter and keep 
a supply of pick-up reading at the desk, as well as urging that rec- 
ommended books be brought to class for extra minutes. The pupil 
who works very slowly brings in his work during the day, com- 
pleted in study hall, finishes it after school, or makes a special ar- 
rangement to take it home and bring it back complete the next 
morning. There may be a written test at the end of the week, or a 
recitation. I prefer the test, with “time out” as wanted during the 
actual work for discussions of differences of opinion, or for inter- 
esting observations. During work in this period consultations may 
also be held with me or with a friend, if they can be held quietly 
enough not to disturb other workers. Benches in the front of the 
room may be used for protracted conversations, if I have given 
permission. A word or two may be exchanged at the pupil’s seat. 
I do not feel absolute silence is necessary; it may be desirable, but 
it is a condition the young workers will never meet with outside 
school; better learn to concentrate in an atmosphere of reasonable 
quiet. If this be heresy—! 

A single day’s work may consist of the actual studying of a cer- 
tain thing. “Professor Thorndike has given you some interesting 
material in your /ntroduction that I should like you to go over. 
Read it intelligently and intensely, and toward the end of the pe- 
riod I’ll give you a written question based on something he has 
said.” I have no objection to “assigning by pages” if I have some 
definite reason, and a lesson studied in school is studied with a high 
degree of concentration. I sometimes wonder if my own reading 
would show me up as so excellent a reader, if I were asked a de- 
tailed question on something fairly unexciting, as my children’s 
reading proves most of them to be. But the class enjoys this mode 
of work. There is a challenge and an immediate reward. On a les- 
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son studied at home for general recitation part of the challenge is 
lost, since there is a chance one may not be called on anyway. But 
with a certain test less than an hour away—that’s different! 

That the individual should be tested on all prepared work is, I 
think, only fair; and the certainty of the test is itself reason for 
doing the work—an old-fashioned type of motivation, truly, but an 
effective one. Remembering how the history of English literature 
had been dragged out over a whole year, all sense of sequence lost, 
when I had been taught it, I tried out my immediate test idea plus a 
rapid survey. After all, the purpose of such a course is not to study 
separate authors, but to show the development, the splendid con- 
tinuity of the English tradition. As this was another case of assign- 
ing by pages, and assigning for home work at that, I expected a 
howl to go up when the novelty had worn off, but on a vote taken 
at the end of the term on the most valuable piece of work done, a 
large proportion of the students voted for Halleck. For extra 
credit reading lists might be submitted if a pupil were interested in 
following up some author; but the actual work in hand was the 
survey. To remember in general it is necessary to have studied in 
detail, I assured them; and to the end of a general impression that 
might be retained permanently, they studied their History of Eng- 
lish Literature quite closely. The technique was simple to the 
point, I feared, of tedium. A whole chapter, or convenient part of 
a chapter, was assigned; when the class came in the next day, they 
found numerous questions on the board ready for them. Without 
waiting for orders they sat down and answered them, books closed, 
as well as they could; the questions were, as closely as I could 
make them, questions that brought out high spots, revealed vari- 
ous relationships, and yet could be scored objectively. As soon as a 
paper was finished, its writer exchanged with someone else who was 
ready, and with open books scored the paper. I went over them 
quickly as they were brought to me to record the grade; occasion- 
ally I collected a whole set after they were graded and rechecked 
them. I find students can be trusted—both in honor and in exact- 
ness—in work like this. Then at the end of the whole course—it 
had taken two months, one from each semester of the Junior year 
—each student prepared for himself an outline of the whole survey 
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“to remember for keeps.” It is a fallacy that children of high- 
school age are lazy; they like to work; they do not demand that we 
show them the value of the work to their futures, fortunately for 
the profession, perhaps; but they will not be bored! 

I have one fairly bore-proof device when classroom recitation 
is in order, or when we are all working on a single problem, and 
that is note-taking. Whenever any reading is being done (except 
reading for amusement), or if I address the class, notes are taken, 
and shown to me later as “evidences of cerebration,” although the 
pupil is the ultimate owner, since they are ostensibly, and often 
actually, for his later use. These notes may be brief criticisms or 
suggestions; they may be the outline of what has been told or read; 
words to be looked up are made note of, sometimes rather amus- 
ingly. Often when in a pupil’s work some definite error or omission 
is recognized by the class, as ‘“‘no fundamental image; flat ending; 
trite expression; wrong meter,” the whole class will stop and on 
the same scribble paper write their idea of a good ending or a 
pungent expression or a line with the author’s meaning, but in cor- 
rect form. As many of these are read as we have time for, and the 
original writer may choose the one that he thinks best fits his 
theme. Often he chooses his own new attempt. In this way one 
pupil really helps another; the individualized type of work that 
the workroom naturally tends to may really rob students of some 
of the vaunted benefits of classroom recitation, unless special pre- 
cautions are taken. 

This note-taking does also develop among pupils some excel- 
lent critical ability; I have accepted the estimate of a group of 
pupils appraising the value of English work as it appears in other 
subjects. For instance, the Senior Class worked quite a long time 
on biography. They read biographies, starting with the required 
Life of Johnson; formulated certain principles; wrote imaginative 
and real ones; and finally, through the co-operation of the history 
department, made oral reports on American leaders for history. 
Those reports also counted for English, although I never heard 
them. A student committee gave me their appraisal, modified 
occasionally by suggestions from the history teacher; and I ac- 
cepted the verdict as final. With the exception of one student who 
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rarely did her history, and so suffered in this case a double penalty, 
the class liked the idea of correlation. After all, it is a fairly good 
thing to have one A count in two major subjects! And this attitude 
of critical appraisal is a good one in itself. Did you ever dream 
through a student report in your own young days? But to consider 
justly but sympathetically what a fellow-classmate has tried to do, 
and how far he has come to the mark, and wherein he has fallen 
short; then to make the same appraisal of one’s own work. Is that 
not an attitude that will mean something outside of school? 

Another type of socialized work is rather a combination of the 
individualized and the free-school methods. The desks in my room 
are movable, and especially in the Dalton Class, much work is done 
in committees of four or five, a student being free to withdraw and 
complete his work alone when he feels he has gained and given all 
he can. In other classes I have encouraged the two-by-two group- 
ing. A “paraphrase” of Emerson’s Compensation was written that 
way, and some keen thinking resulted. One is naturally more stim- 
ulated to think and to express by one’s best friend—or at least by 
one’s good friend—than one can be by a whole class. In our own 
unregenerate days we knew that, but the excuse, feebly offered, 
that we “were just talking about the lesson” was rarely accepted! 
“But what of the children who will spend a whole period talking 
about Betty’s party or the football game. You can’t tell whether 
they are all talking about the lesson.” No, I can not, but what of 
them? Are Betty’s party and Emerson incompatible? Is not the 
price paid for a wasted period, the burden of home work, or even 
of failure indeed an excellent example of compensation! But, as a 
matter of fact, with a closing date ahead, and failure beyond, the 
student soon learns the inexpediency of misusing time. Moreover, 
the time being his own, he learns to manage it wisely. Why else do 
we give children allowances? He wastes less (even if it be a waste) 
in desultory conversation than by the old method of passively 
dreaming through much of a period. 

Of course, this mode of instruction requires endless fore- 
thought to keep the pupil willing to work and to offer varying 
methods to keep him interested when his natural interest would 
tend to lag. But this is true of any kind of teaching. I have no con- 
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science about breaking into a protracted piece of work with: “I 
think you’ve earned a holiday: I’m going to read to you today, 
anyone who has his work just where he doesn’t want to interrupt it 
may go to study hall, but I advise you to stay and have your vaca- 
tion.” One or two may ask for admits to study hall; most, of 
course, prefer to stay and be read to. I also encourage an appre- 
ciation of humor that requires a reading background. After read- 
ing Agamemnon to compare Clytemnestra and Lady Macbeth, I 
brought in and read to an uproarious audience Stephen Leacock’s 
travesty on the Greek drama. It was quoted for weeks. “But isn’t 
there a danger of creating an irreverent attitude to the classics?”’ 
cautions a serious friend. I cannot help thinking if Agamemnon 
has withstood the centuries, he will pull through a little present- 
day honest fun. Why so reverential to the classics, anyway; they 
were not particularly so to themselves! As a matter of fact, I think 
the whole study was better remembered, vastly more appreciated, 
through the humorous climax. The point was amply made that 
education does not destroy our simple tastes, but gives us as well 
material for a new set of appreciations, not necessarily “high 
brow”; and most of all was gained that intangible but all-important 
sense of enjoying the great adventure of life and literature, which 
is but life’s reflection, together. ‘“Teachers,” wrote one apprecia- 
tive student in an editorial, “are today elder brothers and sisters 
who tell us where and how to go: but who assure us we must do the 
going. And so we must; no teacher can travel into learning for us.” 
And what marvelous things they bring back from the journey to us 
who can but wish them “Godspeed”! 

















WHAT SHOULD DIFFERENTIATE THE COURSE OF 
STUDY IN THE TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITU- 
TION FROM THE COURSE OF STUDY IN 
THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS? 





J. C. HAZZARD 





In the Golden Age of Greece, when a statesman or a philoso- 
pher was troubled about any important matter and could not reach 
a decision for himself, he was in the habit of consulting the oracles. 
First, perhaps, he would try the oracle of the great thunderer, 
Zeus, at Dodona. If the reply was unsatisfactory, as it often was, 
he would next consult the oracle of the far-darter, Apollo, at Delos. 
And as a last resort he might fall back on the greatest oracle of all, 
the Pythian Oracle, at Delphi. Out of the answers drawn from 
these three fonts of wisdom the inquirer could generally make up 
his mind and find justification for doing as he had originally in- 
tended. 

We also, in our educational trials and perplexities, have our 
oracles to which we may have recourse, to help us answer those 
questions that seem unanswerable. We may consult the oracle of 
the far-darter at Morningside Heights, or we may listen to the 
breezes that sweep over the inland sea, as the Lakeside Oracle 
gives its response, or we may climb the steeps of the Rockies to 
imbibe wisdom at the font of Greeley, and then we shall probably 
go and do as we please. 

But on this question the oracles are dumb. They vouchsafe no 
answer. Or when they do reply, the response is so cryptic that it 
requires another oracle to interpret it. And so we are forced to rely 
on our finite knowledge and to do the best we can with it. 

A very superficial study of the curriculums of teachers’ colleges 
leads one to the conclusion that there is no basic principle or group 
of principles upon which they are built. When one tries to com- 
pare the curriculums of the different colleges one is almost lost in 
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the chaotic conditions that prevail. Here is one teachers’ college 
deferring all of its professional work in education until the Junior 
year. Its next-door neighbor begins its work in education with the 
first quarter of the Freshman year. One teachers’ college insists 
upon two years of a foreign language as a sine qua non for all its 
students. Another requires a year’s work in biology, a stiff labora- 
tory course, as a basis for its later work in psychology. College 
mathematics ad nauseam is poured down the throat of the poor lit- 
tle primary teacher until she sickens and dies on the wayside from 
an overdose of cosines. But why continue to detail what is known 
to all of you? The reason for this condition is clear. It lies in the 
fact that the teachers’ college is still an infant. It is wearing its 
swaddling clothes and has not yet assumed the garb of manhood. 
It is still in the darkness and is slowly working its way into the 
light. 

The teachers’ college as we know it is a development of the 
old-time normal school. Out of the normal school, a semi-profes- 
sional school of two years’ course, came the teachers’ college, an 
institution evolved by the needs of the time. As education grew 
and as the demand for trained teachers increased, gradually the 
normal schools in many sections of the country began to broaden 
their work and to expand their field of activity until they became 
four-year colleges, with or without the degree-conferring power. 
The year 1897 is generally given as the beginning of the move- 
ment. In name, however, the movement is only sixteen years old, 
and did not gain impetus until 1919. Since that year it has gath- 
ered considerable momentum. There are nearly 150 teachers’ col- 
leges in this country today. 

At first the change from the old-type normal school consisted 
primarily in the addition of two years to the usual two-year cur- 
riculum. Another two-year period was placed on top of the exist- 
ing two-year curriculum and the students were urged to continue 
their work for four years with the hope of a degree as a reward for 
their efforts. The added courses of the Junior and Senior years dif- 
fered but little in degree from those of the Freshman and Soph- 
omore years. With the reoganization of the curriculums that inevi- 
tably followed the change from normal school to teachers’ college, 
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a spirit of greater liberality was introduced and more attention was 
paid to the cultural subjects as distinguished from the strictly pro- 
fessional subjects. In some few cases the swing of the pendulum 
toward the cultural side of the arc has been so great that it is im- 
possible to find any marked differences between the curriculums of 
these institutions and those of many colleges of liberal arts offering 
a major of twelve college hours in education. 

The position of teachers’ colleges today is an anomalous one. 
On the one hand they are not strictly professional schools, as are 
the law schools and schools of medicine, nor are they liberal arts 
colleges. They stand midway between the two. They are attempt- 
ing to perform two tasks at the same time, and, as a consequence, 
perhaps, do neither as well as they should. There is a constant 
struggle between the two forces: the striving to make the work as 
liberalizing as possible, and at the same time the feeling that the 
vocational or professional training must be given at any cost. On 
the one side is the Sylla of too many cultural courses and on the 
other side is the Charybdis of too many professional subjects. 
Happy indeed is the administrator who can steer the bark of his 
institution safely between these two dangers. 

For the purpose of our study we may divide the courses of the 
teachers’ colleges into three classes, viz., the professional courses 
in education, under which we should include educational psycholo- 
gy, the courses in methods and technique, educational problems, 
observation, participation, and practice teaching, tests and meas- 
urements, administration, and the history of education. 

The second class is the ‘teachers’ subjects.” By this term we 
mean the usual courses in nature study, drawing and design, home 
economics as incidental to a course, elementary industrial arts, 
music, and physical education—everything of the sort indicated in 
the shape of pupil activities in a typical modern enriched school 
curriculum. 

The third class comprises the content courses, or the cultural 
courses, if that term is preferable. 

At this point we come to the dividing of the ways. With the 
first and second classes of subjects the liberal arts college is not 
she is giving up to a certain extent her general cultural character 
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concerned. It is true that she may offer a major of twelve hours in 
education and may thus aim to turn out teachers. But by doing so 
and is taking on a part of the work of a professional school. In so 
far as she does this, she will be compelled to add the first and the 
second classes of subjects to her curriculum and thus tend to break 
down the demarcation that may exist between her and the teach- 
ers’ college. 

But there is another and a very important type of differentia- 
tion between the curriculum of the college of liberal arts and that 
of the teachers’ college. In the teachers’ college the subject-matter 
courses should be professionalized. In the liberal arts college such 
a procedure is impossible, for in the same class there will be stu- 
dents who are taking the course with perhaps any one of a half- 
dozen objectives or with none at all. The great advantage of such 
professionalized courses lies in the fact that they can aim at defi- 
nite objectives, and a sequence of courses can be co-ordinated and 
integrated with reference to a specific goal. 

By the traditional method of making the curriculum for the 
teachers’ college a sharp line of demarcation was drawn between 
the academic or cultural subjects and the professional subjects. 
Recently we have come to see that no such line exists. We have 
realized that it is not so much the contents of a course, but the 
viewpoint from which it is given and the spirit which animates it, 
that determine whether it is a purely cultural or a professional 
course. A course in general biology, for example, may be given as 
a cultural course, as a premedic course, or as a professionalized 
course for high-school teachers of science. The biological content 
of these three courses might be, and probably would be, very near- 
ly the same. The difference would lie in the manner of organiza- 
tion and presentation of the material. A course in Roman law may 
be given in such a manner as to have a general cultural value, giv- 
ing the student a broader view of the basis upon which the institu- 
tions of the middle ages were founded. As thus given it would be 
of considerable value to the student of medieval history. As ordi- 
narily given, however, it is a professionalized prelegal course, and 
is helpful only to students who are preparing to follow the legal 
profession. 
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Perhaps I can illustrate what I mean by a professionalized sub- 
ject-matter course by describing a course I give twice a year in the 
comedies of Shakespeare. It is a course of thirty-six trimester 
hours. It is intended to be an introductory course in Shakespeare 
and to be followed by a more intensive course in Shakespeare’s 
tragedies. After the introductory work on the salient facts of 
Shakespeare’s life and the Elizabethan background we are ready 
to begin the study of the comedies. The intensive class work will 
include four comedies, while six others will be assigned for rapid 
reading outside of class with class reports and tests on them. In 
selecting the comedies for class study I find that the state high- 
school course of study prescribes The Merchant of Venice for 
the first year, As You Like It for the second year, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream for the third year, and Twelfth Night for the fourth 
year. Thus not only the field of work, but also to a certain extent 
the method, are fixed for me. We begin with The Merchant of 
Venice, keeping in mind that this will be taught to eighth-grade’ 
high-school pupils who have not read any Shakespeare before, or 
at the best only Julius Caesar. We take up the problem of present- 
ing this play to high-school pupils in such a manner as to interest 
them in the work of the great playwright and to stimulate them to 
further reading. The other three comedies in turn are studied, the 
emphasis in each case being placed on the fact that the student is 
to teach these plays when he becomes a high-school teacher of 
English. In one play a thorough study of plot construction is made. 
In another characterization is emphasized. In the third, a detailed 
study of Shakespeare’s sources is made for the purpose of showing 
how he made use of old materials gathered from different sources 
and transmuted all the baser metal into bright gold. In the fourth 
comedy there is made a detailed study of Shakespeare’s diction, 
his verse, and his grammar. The course closes with a brief treat- 
ment of the Shakespearean literature of today, attention being 
called to those works that will be most helpful to the high-school 
teacher in the classroom. I am frank to confess that I do not dwell 
upon textual criticism in this course. I do not spend time arguing 


*In Louisiana there are seven grades in the elementary school. The first year 
of the high school is the eighth grade. 
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disputed readings, as to whether the first quarto or the second 
folio is to be preferred, or the disputed dates of the comedies read. 
All through the course I try to keep in mind the fact that the stu- 
dents are preparing to teach these plays in the high schools of the 
state. Hence the emphasis is thrown on the usable side of the ma- 
terial, and not on the minutiae of scholarship. 

Perhaps some will criticize such a course as too narrow, as 
lacking in that breadth that should characterize a cultural course 
in Shakespeare. Perhaps it is narrow, but it has the great merit of 
aiming at one specific thing. The chance of hitting the bull’s-eye of 
the target are much better if you aim directly at it than if you turn 
the old blunderbuss in the general direction of the target, close 
your eyes, and pull the trigger, trusting to luck that you may hit 
something, even if it be only an innocent spectator. There has 
been too much shooting of this sort in our English work. In a re- 
cent study of the social objectives of high-school English Profes- 
sor Pendleton, of Peabody, found 1,581 separate objectives, rang- 
ing all the way from the ability to spell correctly the words of one’s 
writing vocabulary to the ability to lead in public prayer in an 
acceptable manner. 

This is what I mean by a professionalized course of subject 
matter. This, I think, is the main thing that should differentiate 
the course of study of the teachers’ college from that of the college 
of liberal arts. With such courses the teachers’ college will become 
in ever increasing measure an institution with exclusively profes- 
sional aims. Such, I believe, is the destiny of the teachers’ college. 
“To the degree that the professional, and not purely academic, 
spirit is permitted to brood over all of its courses and activities, 
giving life and power to those who sojourn and labor within its 
bounds, will the communities served by the teachers’ college profit 
from enthusiastic and efficient teachers, professional in standards 
and professional in devotion to the never ending cause of educa- 
tion.” 

* Alfred Lawrence Hall-Quest, Ph.D., “Teachers College, Columbia University, 


Contributions to Education,” No. 169, Professional Secondary Education in Teach- 
ers’ Colleges, p. 121. 
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NEW ROOMS FOR OLD 


At long tables, in roomy chairs, sit several young people engrossed 
in their books—books that any boy or girl would like to have in his 
home library—taken from the bookcases of dull walnut that extend along 
the west end of the room. Except for a small case at the northern end 
which serves as a reference library, the bookcases are devoted to popular 
masterpieces. The rich red-cloth binding of Dickens’ David Copperfield 
and the cool green of Cooper’s The Spy enliven the soft mottled purples 
of Mark Twain’s A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court and Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Les misérables. Thin gold designs sink into the brown bind- 
ings of Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill and Stevenson’s Treasure Island. 
Old leather bindings send forth a faint scent as of old spices, a scent 
which mingles pleasantly with the fragrant freshness of new cloth-bound 
books. A large dictionary is conveniently placed on a stand at the 
northern end of the bookcases; at the other end is a magazine rack, 
from which a boy is selecting his favorite magazine. On the extreme 
western end of the southern wall a dull-green bulletin board, covered 
with pictures, clippings, and sometimes original compositions, hangs 
above a small case, glass-covered, which displays attractively bound 
books and letters autographed by famous literary men. Two slender pur- 
ple-glazed vases and a green pottery bowl lend colorful charm to the 
library end of the room. Soft sunlight streams through the five southern 
windows on the boxes of green plants, on the cushioned window-seats be- 
neath, on the brown polished floor, and casts its pleasant light on the 
library tables, the “Winged Victory” on the bookcase, and the movable 
chairs in the center of the room. 

On the northern side of the room between the moldings above the 
blackboard extends a row of small pictures illustrating Shakespeare’s 
England, or perhaps some photographs of famous authors. Above these 
are maps and charts which may be rolled down to cover the entire black- 
board space. Tan-tinted walls blend with the Braun copies of Corot’s 
“Spring” and Rembrandt’s “Night Watch.” Whistler’s “Thomas Car- 
lyle” and a picture of the young Keats hang on the east wall, one above 
the piano and the other above a victrola, which is used for a recitation 
of Antony’s speech by some great actor, the singing of Wordsworth’s 
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“Daffodils,” or for such other things as give life to the printed page or 
help to cultivate a love for beautiful music. 

The room described above is a cozy retreat for the real reading and 
study of literature. It is large enough to seat comfortably a group of 
thirty students without disturbing the library end of the room, yet small 
enough to maintain its own intimate feeling and avoid any auditorium 
effect. 

Subdued voices behind soft green curtains at the east end of the 
room lend an air of mystery to the small elevated stage, and tempt one 
to get a peep at the young people busily arranging the setting for a play. 
Doors on both sides of the stage lead into smaller rooms which serve as 
special workshops. In the southeast room, which is essentially the 
teacher’s, theme conference is going on pleasantly. This room is fur- 
nished with a desk, a small bookcase, two or three chairs, and filing cases 
for themes, pictures, and other literary material. A pottery bowl on the 
desk and flower-boxes under the southern window add a cheery note. 
This room is also used for student committee meetings and, as the door 
leading to the stage testifies, for a dressing-room in time of need. 

Chests under the windows disclose that the space behind the stage 
is not only a passageway but a property-room, which opens, of course, on 
the stage. Here, too, is full equipment for showing pictures on the curtain 
that may be pulled down at the front of the stage—lantern, slides, re- 
flectoscope, etc. 

In the small room at the northeast one finds a boy working at a 
printing press, a girl typing a composition to be placed on the bulletin 
board, and a second boy filing clippings in a built-in cabinet. A wash- 
stand in the corner insures clean hands after work on the printing press, 
and a long mirror on the door that provides the third entrance to the 
stage shows that this room is also used for a dressing-room when a play 
is on. 

From the student’s workroom one can see into another larger room, 
equipped with tables, large and comfortable for writing, writing materi- 
als, dictionaries, and other reference books. This room also has a look 
not altogether that of a schoolroom, although on the blackboard at the 
front of the room theme subjects are written as suggestions for those 
students who have not found their own. The boys and girls, seated in 
comfortable chairs, are busily writing; the teacher is assisting them by 
answering questions and giving suggestions to individual students as the 
need arises. 
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These are not schoolrooms in utopia, but a suggested combination of 
rooms in which to teach real boys and girls to love literature and to write 
effectively their mother-tongue, either in a senior or junior high school or 
for the seventh and eighth grades of an elementary school where the work 
is done in departments. What better life-situation could be hoped for in 
composition than the writing of articles for possible publication in the 
school paper, the students being made, of course, to realize that much 
practice may be necessary before they can hope to appear in print? What 
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better stimulus for studying correct usage and spelling? The literature- 
room attempts to give the boy or girl the best opportunities for real live 
experiences amid surroundings that make reading a delight and that im- 
press a feeling of the kinship of the fine arts. The piano and victrola, the 
pictures and sculpture and pottery, all serve to establish this relationship. 
The stage is the laboratory of the drama; for here the young people may 
produce, criticize, and improve their own plays, interpreting action and 
character. 
Mary Doan SPALDING 


Harris TEACHERS COLLEGE 
St. Louis, Missouri 





“BLINDMAN’S BUFF” PLAYED WITH SWEET 
WILL SHAKESPERE 


I want to read of those four guys 


Each taken for his twin, 


But I must learn eight metrical tests 


For the period a play is in. 


I think that Julius Caesar scrap 
Knocks the spots off our history dope! 
But I’ve got to find whether Blackfriars 
Stood on the North Thames slope. 


I like Othello’s line of talk 
And Portia’s spiel is great! 


But we’re finding manor records 


Of Shakespere’s real estate. 


I want to know how nutty 


Hamlet really was, and Lear; 
But the dates of the first productions 


Is the lesson for us, I hear. 


I’d like to ask if Shakespere 
Himself believed in a ghost; 


But we’re finding which quarto spellings 


Are used in the folios most. 


I wonder how many plays 
Trot that old Falstaff out! 


But it’s “Support of Shakespere Actors” 


That I’m to write about. 


I think we kids might be reading 


And acting his regular stuff 


But as for this counting his feminine rimes, 


I'll say I’ve had enough. 


EpNA LINSLEY GRESSITT 


CHABOT OBSERVATORY 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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PLUS C’EST LA MEME CHOSE! 


The two examinations printed below were given to pupils for en- 
trance to the high school in Cleveland in 1850 and 1851. 


1850 


DEFINITIONS AND SPELLING 


Trammel. Chivalrous. Perturbation. Reviewer. Cognizance. Quaint. 
Seizure. Symphony. Calendar. Freighted. 


GRAMMAR 
1. Write the following sentence correctly: “It was me who done that 


sum.” 

2. Parse the words “who” and “that” in the above sentence. 

3. What is Tense? 

4. Write the verb strike in the first person of each tense, in the indicative 
mood, active voice. 

5. Define Syntax. 

6. Define Grammar. 

7. Write correctly the following: You hadn’t ought to blame i and james, 
because him and me had’nt nothing to do with it. 

8. How do you denote the possessive case of a plural noun ending in s? 

g. Correct the following: Who did you see when you called there agree- 
able to the invitation you have received? 

10, Write a sentence containing a common noun in the plural number, 
neuter gender, an active transitive verb, an adverb and the article an. 
1851 
GRAMMAR 

1. Define English Grammar. 

2. Define Syntax. 

3. What is a transitive verb? 

4. Write a sentence containing an intransitive verb, a relative pronoun, 
and an adjective in the superlative degree. 

5. Write a sentence containing a passive verb, in the indicative mode, 
present perfect tense. 

6. Write the verb strike in all the tenses of the potential mode, active 
voice, first person. 

7. Parse each word in the sentence, “That Boy is my Brother.” 

8. Write the following sentences, correcting all the errors in orthography, 
syntax, use of capitals and punctuation: “I seen john wendsday p.m at 3 
o’clock laying on the floor when i spoke To him He riz up and set in a Chare 
which was sitting near him.” 

g. “It was me that done that sum.” 
10. “Who did James and me meet at mister Smith’s house?” 
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ORTHOGRAPHY AND DEFINITIONS 
Disfigure. Analogous. Simultaneous. Automaton. Caricature. Masticate. 
Evanescent. Epoch. Hygiene. Suburbs. CLARENCE STRATTON 


DIREcTOR OF ENGLISH IN HicH SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND 





LESSON PLAN 
TENTH-GRADE MECHANICS 

A study of end punctuation has preceded this lesson on the comma. 
The teacher has approached the subject by way of the meaning of vari- 
ous traffic signals and road signs, especially those which do not make use 
of words. He has led his class to consider the meanings of the period, 
question mark, and exclamation point. He has had them note the deriva- 
tion of “period” from the Greek zepy docs, “the way around”’ and its suc- 
cessive meanings—a circuit, as of a planet; a unit, as of time; a sentence, 
a unit of speech; the symbol marking the end of a written sentence. 

Both the question mark and the exclamation point are periods with 
distinguishing additions. Thus he has emphasized the meaning of the 
period, namely, “This sentence ends here.” It is like the red traffic light, 
a signal for a full stop. 

For the first lesson on the comma, the teacher assigns the question, 
“What is the meaning of the comma?” He hints that the dictionary may 
help, as it did with the period, and advises the pupils to examine some 
good printing and to note what they actually do when they come to 
commas. Finally he suggests that they compare the meaning of the com- 
ma with that of the period to see how it is similar and how it is different. 

The teacher opens the recitation by asking several pupils to tell as 
fully and clearly as they can, with illustrations, what the comma means. 
He emphasizes the derivation of the word which in Latin meant “part of 
sentence,” in Greek (Kouua), “clause,” and originally came from the 
verb Ko teiv, “to cut off.” This discussion should leave the class with 
the impression that the comma is a mark of separation or a divider used 
only within sentences. If the class is slow or has at some earlier time 
been given a confusing baptism of comma rules, this phase of the lesson 
should be sufficiently prolonged to induce a genuine sense of the cut or 
separating significance of the comma. 

Next the teacher displays on blackboard, screen, or chart a series of 
sentences, all illustrating the simplest kind of cutting by a comma—the 
division. The following would be sufficient: 

1. John Martin and I went to the game together. 
2. This silk comes in blue green red and buff. 
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3. We visited John and Mary Thomas and Marie. 

4. I turned the wheel pressed the footbrake threw the emergency brake 
and closed my eyes. 

5. There was no one at home but Norah and she was asleep. 

6. I thought there was no one at home but Norah simply had not heard 
the bell. 

7. The charge is false and I can prove my innocence. 

8. That dress fascinates me and I am going to have it if I get nothing else 
this year. 

9. Whenever English boys have time to play cricket is the game. 

The pupils point out the need for separation in each case and the con- 
fusion or possible misunderstanding which arises through the omission of 
the commas. They also read the complete units that are separated. 

For the next class meeting the pupils are to collect from well-printed 
recent books or periodicals other examples of commas used to divide like 
units in sentences. 

The next recitation begins, of course, with the citation of many of 
these examples studied by the pupils. Then the teacher presents sen- 
tences in which the commas cut off parenthetical or transposed expres- 
sion, @.g.: 

1. My employer who once tended the machines himself knows how hard 
we work. 

2. Any employer who has never tended the machines himself does not 
know how hard we work. 

3. Mr. Jones your next neighbor thought you would be interested. 

(A comma cutting off “Mr. Jones” gives one meaning; two cutting out 
“your next” neighbor give a very different meaning.) 

4. You will regret I think that you have refused my offer. (The commas 
merely cut “I think” off from the words next to it; they cannot, of course, 
show whether it is unnecessary or merely out of place.) 

5. A law that cannot be broken is dangerous. 

6. The world’s record for the mile run which has stood for forty years is 
four minutes and twelve seconds. 

7. Babe Ruth’s team though he made several home runs couldn’t win the 
World’s Series. 

8. A radio set that is not highly selective is useless in Chicago. 

9. The Super Canola which works so well here has never been popular there. 

10. Yes Roosevelt because he filled out McKinley’s term was considered to 
be ineligible for re-election. 

These two little lessons will not dispose of comma punctuation once 
and for all. They are merely an introduction to the subject, to be fol- 
lowed by re-illustration and practice at intervals—or, if the teacher 


wishes to follow tradition, by rules introduced one at a time. 
W. W. H. 











NEWS AND NOTES 


PHILADELPHIA MEETING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The largest attendance in the history of the National Council of 
Teachers of English is in prospect. Not only is there the strong program 
of the Council itself, but also the meeting of the Sesquicentennial Eng- 
lish Language Congress. Ralph Dornfeld Owen, of Temple University, 
has arranged for a Saturday morning session of the Congress at which 
Kemp Malone, of Johns Hopkins University, will preside; Hans Kurath, 
of Northwestern University, and Godfrey Dewey, of Harvard University, 
will discuss “The Adoption of a Phonetic Key Alphabet for Diction- 
aries”; and Carleton A. Wheeler, of Tufts College, will speak upon “The 
Status of English Teaching in Foreign Countries.” 

At the joint dinner of the Council and the Congress, Fred Newton 
Scott, of Michigan University, will be toastmaster; and the speaker’s list 
will include Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, and John H. Finley, editor of the New York Times. 

The chief speaker at our Saturday afternoon session will be Hamlin 
Garland, dean of American letters—a fitting climax for the convention. 

Contrary to an earlier announcement, all sessions of the Council will 
be held in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, which will be the headquarters. 
The Benjamin Franklin Hotel has no rooms without bath. Single rooms, 
$4.50 and $5.00; double rooms, $8.00. 

Members in or east of Chicago and St. Louis should buy round-trip 
tickets at Sesquicentennial rates; those west of these points should buy 
tickets only to the nearest point in Central Passenger Association terri- 
tory and then buy round trips to Philadelphia at the Sesquicentennial 
rates. No certificates. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONFERENCE 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of the American Library Asso- 
ciation was held at Atlantic City, October 4-9. An attendance of ap- 
proximately twenty-five hundred, including fifty delegates, twenty-eight 
from foreign countries, gave the meeting a national and international 
significance. Recommendations for adult education service and the ex- 
tension of library service to the fifty million American citizens still with- 
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out it were presented. Addresses in the section were directed toward 
specific problems dealing with the individual types of libraries. The 
John Newberry Medal, given annually for the best American book of the 
year in the field of children’s literature, was awarded. 

Meeting with the American Library association were the American 
Association of Law Libraries, Bibliographical Society of America, League 
of Library Commissions, the National Association of State Libraries, and 
the Special Libraries Association. 

Reports of some important addresses will be found with the periodi- 
cal reviews. 





THE SCHOLASTIC PRIZES 


The annual group of prizes for creative work done by secondary 
students in the fields of art, literature, and civics has been announced by 
the Scholastic for the current school year. The major rewards will be 
given in poetry, the short story, essays, and dramatization. A second 
group of prizes will be given for drawings and paintings, and a special 
award for the best co-operative civic plan. 

Dr. William M. Davidson is in charge of the committee of twenty 
judges. The contest closes March 20, 1927, and the awards will be an- 
nounced in the student-written April number of the magazine. Informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 





THE PERIODICALS 


Eugene O’Neill: Poet and Mystic. Arthur Hobson Quinn. Scrib- 
ner’s, October, 1926. In New York, in Tokio, in Copenhagen, Bombay, 
Prague, and Manila—wherever the plays of O’Neill have gone, and his 
name has loomed like the genii of the theater—the myth of this great 
American playwright has flourished. “A grim primitive naturalist,” a 
“sordid realist,” a “lying moral romanticist,” an “unmoral violent expres- 
sionist’”—he is all these diverse and contradictory characters to unseeing 
critics and superficial thinkers. Few see the poet and mystic, interpreting 
“the eternal tragedy of man in his glorious self-destructive struggle’”’ for 
self-expression. He towers above his contemporaries, the comic play- 
wrights, eluding definition and classification by the vivid, changing 
growth of his genius. 

Vachel Lindsay. Edgar Lee Masters. The Bookman, October, 1926. 
A first-rank modern poet looks at a contemporary. Lindsay, “a plant 
more native to the Lincoln country than any other American writer,” 
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may not, as his critics say, have realized the American scene, but his 
originality is unquestioned. It derives from no one. As evangelical as 
Longfellow, he sings America as lustily as Whitman, but with more re- 
fined cadence. Interpreter of the moving forces of jazz, he is yet pro- 
foundly religious, forever seeking in the visible world the deeper signifi- 
cance of the spiritual. His myth-making genius and imaginative concep- 
tions tower to the sky in the John Brown poems and “Andrew Jackson” 
—rude, reckless voices of our pioneers. Going to the Stars, a late volume, 
shows Lindsay at the apex of his powers. 

On Being Choked with Cream. Rebecca West. Harpers, September, 
1926. The artist of our day is suffering from being too well off; certainly 
not in a financial sense, because monetary recognition is still inadequate, 
and, like Dickens and Scott, the nature of his artistic driving force pre- 
vents the accumulation of money, but he is receiving a prodigious amount 
of interest and encouragement from the public. His time is devoured by 
interviewers and entertainers and he is distracted by the misinterpreta- 
tions and lacerations of unintelligent and hostile reviewers. He is di- 
verted from his essential rdle as spectator and interpreter by lectures, 
radio talks, and innumerable trips to the photographer until the mood 
and occasion for artistic expression are gone and the world is the poorer. 
So he is being choked with cream. 

The Harm That Good Men Do. Bertrand Russell. Harpers, Octo- 
ber, 1926. We should modify our historical idea of the “good man”’ be- 
cause of the bad social results produced by the good, respectable, church- 
going reformers in our midst. It is difficult to think of any instance of a 
poet who was “good” at the times when he was writing good poetry. The 
quality of Wordsworth’s poetry touched the bottom when he ceased be- 
ing a sympathizer with the French Revolution and abandoned his nat- 
ural daughter; Coleridge wrote Kubla Khan “when he was wicked and 
theology when he was good”’; much the same may be said of Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Donne. George III and the Kaiser were “good men”—that 
is, those “whose opinions and activities are pleasing to the holders of 
power.”’ Change in this current idea of virtue will come as a consequence 
of science, not from religion. 

Galsworthy’s New Play. St. John Ervine. The Living Age, Septem- 
ber 25, 1926. A review of Galsworthy’s career as a dramatist stimulated 
by the announcement that the Escape is his last play. At the age of 
fifty-nine he has written twenty-two dramas, one per annum since the 
performance of the Silver Box in 1906. The Escape details in nine epi- 
sodes the destroying force of circumstance. As usual, the law plays the 
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réle of villain, and pity for the persecuted drops slowly as the action 
develops. It is the story of a decent soldier who accidentally killed a 
policeman while befriending a prostitute. Sentenced to prison, he escaped 
and lived the harried life of a fugitive, only to give up in the end. It has 
all the beauty and weaknesses of a typical Galsworthy drama. 

Current Literature. Looseleaf Education, Inc., 40 South Third 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. The rising tide of contemporary literature is 
reflected in this pithy weekly lesson leaflet. The project carries into the 
field of modern literature the plan so widely used in current-events 
classes. Each issue contains a short sketch of a noteworthy living writer 
with a specimen of that writer’s work, periodical reviews, and news of 
the literary world. Among the contributing editors are men of the caliber 
of Carl Van Doren, S. A. Leonard, Christopher Morley, R. L. Lyman, 
Franklin T..Baker, and William Lyon Phelps. The venture promises to 
fill a real need and deserves the discriminating advice and support of 
alert English teachers everywhere. 

Addresses given before the Fifteenth Anniversary Conference of the 
American Library Association at Atlantic City, October 4-9, 1926. 

The Education of the Library School Instructor. By C. C. William- 
son, director of the School of Library Service, Columbia University. 
Library instruction has become a profession demanding specialization. 
A standard university graduate school with full-time teachers of profes- 
sional rank should be established to insure that the instruction is pro- 
fessional rather than technical and vocational. Probably the doctoral 
degree should be required of professors, “not because the degree means 
anything in itself, but because it stands for scholarly attainment.” 

International Understanding through Poetry. By Alice R. Eaton, 
Harrisburg Public Library. “Poetry—the concrete and artistic expres- 
sion of the human mind in emotional and rhythmical language”—is not 
limited to the expression of the depths and heights of joy, grief, aspira- 
tion, and devotion, but may secure sympathetic understanding and re- 
sponsive emotion. In this sense it, like all other art, knows no barriers 
of race, language, or tradition, and so may become the flux which unites 
the intelligence and culture of the world. 

The Libraries in the Soviet Union. By Mme L. Haffkin-Hamburger, 
director of the All-Union Lenin Memorial Library of Moscow. The 
Soviet Union has sponsored a remarkable library movement as part of 
its program of universal public education in spite of the desperate eco- 
nomic straits caused by the world-war, civil strife, famine, and epidemics. 
For some time buildings were unheated, library catalogs were written on 
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waste paper, and books were left unbound for lack of pasteboard. Undis- 
couraged by these conditions, the libraries have forged ahead, especially 
in science; over twenty libraries receive free copies of the total yearly 
book product of 22,000 titles. The university libraries are accessible to 
the public and are open until ro P.M. 

The Effect of the Dalton Plan on the Organization of School Li- 
braries. By Lucy L. W. Wilson, South Philadelphia High School. A 
spontaneous united movement into the library was one of the immediate 
and compelling effects of the institution of the Dalton plan in this school 
of two thousand. It was necessary to double the force and add a clerk to 
give efficient service. Specific laboratory library training is now given all 
classes by English teachers and librarians, and each student is required 
to work out a problem using this training. Daltonizing the school in- 
creased the number of annual library readers from 37,485 to 104,510. 

A German-American Insurgent. Milton Waldman. The Living Age, 
October 1, 1926. An English view of Dreiser. This humanist and rebel, 
now fifty-five years of age, has traveled, in a quarter of a century, from 
obscurity to the rank of leading novelist and best seller. The ancient 
controversy of form versus matter is acutely illustrated in all his works, 
from Sister Carrie to An American Tragedy. They are amoeboid, almost 
amorphous. His unique position is due to his belief in the fundamental 
irresponsibility of man. Not through the “divine irony” of Sophocles or 
Hardy, but because of some unstable chemical element in his nature, he 
becomes a pawn for unknown ends. Dreiser has achieved, through vast 
canvases and high courage almost beyond any other living man, the 
dynamic but inarticulate community about him. 

Can the High-School Pupil Improve His Reading Ability? Dudley 
A. Miles. Journal of Educational Research, September, 1926. Is it possi- 
ble to train the pupil who enters high school with a deficiency in reading 
so he can equal the performance of his fellows? The results of this in- 
vestigation, carried out in two New York high schools, give a positive 
answer when the teacher is able to maintain interest and effort. Bright 
pupils and those who make high scores on the initial reading test have 
ordinarily reached a maximum of ability to comprehend the printed page 
and fail to improve. However, pupils inexpert in thought-getting may 
benefit from remedial drills. 

Diagnosing Student Shortcomings in English Composition. Walter 
S. Guiler. Journal of Educational Research, September, 1926. A study 
of diagnostic procedure in the mechanics of English composition with 
failing Freshman college students. The results show deficiencies in en- 
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tering college students ranging down through the high school into the 
elementary school levels. The remedy is clearly a concerted drive of 
diagnostic tests followed by appropriate teaching, testing, and reteach- 
ing. At present the spread of ability is so great as to prevent economical 
group teaching, and individual work with practice exercises is necessary 
to meet the wide variation. 





OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

Barrett H. Clark is well known as a writer and critic who has given 
intensive study to the European drama. He has translated or edited a 
large number of plays from the Spanish and French. Among his note- 
worthy published studies are: Eugene O’Neill (a late critical biography), 
A Study of the Modern Drama, European Theories of the Drama, Con- 
temporary French Dramatists, and How to Produce Amateur Plays. He 
is associate editor of The Drama. 

Ruth C. MacPhail is a graduate of Michigan State Normal College 
and the University of Michigan. She has been head of the English de- 
partment of Highland Park (Michigan) High School and Junior College, 
and dean of women in the College. 

Blandford Jennings has been active in the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Until recently he held positions in English in the 
secondary field at Ironwood, Michigan, Green Bay, Wisconsin, and at 
the Deerfield Shields High School of Highland Park, Illinois. At present 
he is professor of the teaching of English at the State Teacher’s College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. Both his Bachelor’s and his Master’s degrees were 
earned at the University of Wisconsin. 

Julia Norton McCorkle teaches classes in English literature, news 
writing, and Freshman English, including one sub-Freshman class each 
semester, at the University of Southern California. She came to this 
position from the secondary field. Her interests and attention, she 
writes, have been concentrated on composition. Last year she made an 
intensive study of composition and rhetoric handbooks, both English 
and American, and followed the investigation by noting stylistic depar- 
tures in punctuation, grammar, and rhetoric in twenty leading American 
and British novels. She holds both her Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees 
from the University of Southern California. 

Gertrude Klein is a teacher of English in the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls. She received her B.A. from Bryn Mawr College, 
her A.M. from the University of Pennsylvania, and has traveled and 
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studied abroad. She has contributed articles to the School Review, 
N.E.A. Journal, and the English Journal. 

Margaret Florence Hastings is an instructor of English in the high 
school of Tenafly, New Jersey, where she is carrying out the experiments 
described in her paper. Her previous experience was in the Weston School 
of Montreal and in Johnston, Pennsylvania. She is a graduate of Welles- 
ley and has done advanced work at the University of Pittsburgh and 
Columbia. She has written verse, and an article on learning by recogni- 
tion will soon be published in Word Study. 

J. C. Hazzard is head of the department of English at the State Nor- 
mal College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. As part of his equipment he has a 
Doctor’s degree and thirty years of experience in college teaching. He 
has also edited several textbooks and written articles for educational 
journals. At present he is chairman of the curriculum committee of the 
State Normal College and vice-president of the college section of the 
Louisiana Teachers’ Association. 
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EDITORIAL 


WE BELIEVE 

That the pupils’ social usefulness and personal capacity for en- 
joyment should be the teacher’s general objectives; that the teacher 
of English composition should be especially concerned with the 
pupils’ ability to organize their thoughts and to communicate them 
to others by tongue and by pen; that the teacher of literature 
should train all pupils to read understandingly and, within the lim- 
its of their individual capacities, appreciatively; that such matters 
as conventional correctness of language and knowledge of literary 
history are secondary, though valuable. 

That the pupils’ exercises in composition should include all 
types of communication, oral and written, that are of large impor- 
tance in adult life and for which genuine occasions can be provided 
in or by the school; that the knowledge of a few simple principles 
of rhetoric and the elements of grammar is desirable as an aid in 
the effective employment of language. 

That literary works should be chosen for study, or rejected, 
not according to their dates, but according to their intrinsic worth 
and the ability of the students to enter imaginatively into the activ- 
ities, ideas, and emotions presented; that while no literature which 
is ethically unsound should be offered to youth, much may be given 
which raises no ethical issues. 

That the training in composition should be separated from the 
training in literature; or that, better, the training in the utilitarian 
use of language, reading as well as writing and speaking, should be 
separated from training in the reading and making of literature; 
that, on the other hand, there should be free use of any skill or 
taste when its employment is profitable. 

That the central and most common activity of the composition 
class should be actual communicating through speech or writing to 
a real audience or reader; that criticism should include praise and 
that it should always point the way to improvement; that the study 
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of form is most fruitful when it begins with problems discovered 
in the pupils’ own attempts to communicate, solves those problems 
inductively, and ends with practice or habit-forming drills; that 
always the teacher’s function is to furnish the pupil opportunity, to 
stimulate him, and to help him when he really needs help. 

That the study of literature far excels any study about litera- 
ture; that the students’ attention should be centered upon the total 
meaning of any work rather than upon such matters of technique 
as plot, characterization, and style or such minor matters as obiter 
dicta and details of action or description; that pupils should read 
much and analyze slightly, their chief business being to witness 
the action, follow the thought, and share the emotion the author 
has embodied in his words; that next to the author himself the 
most potent influences in the literature classroom are the restrainec 
enthusiasm and the unaffectedly sympathetic oral reading of the 
teacher. 





The English Journal is giving considerable space to the Dalton 
plan and its modifications—there are two articles about it in this 

Not issue. Yet the Journal is not engaging in a campaign 
Propaganda for the adoption of this type of instruction. Only this: 
Individualization of instruction in many phases of English is seri- 
ously needed. Every plan which proposes to meet this need should 
be carefully studied, and promising devices should be tried, not 
wholesale throughout entire schools, but cautiously in individual 
classes, perhaps only on special phases of the work. The papers 
published in the Journal are designed to supply the information 
necessary for such study and testing of these procedures. 
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REVIEWS 


THE LONG, SAFE ROAD 


Professor Perry’s book’ is planned as a text for young story-writers, 
but it is much more; it is a many-facetted philosophy of prose fiction, 
and it is literary criticism of a high order. 

As a text this volume derives its chief claim to distinction from its 
sturdy denial of a place for the superficialities that so often prove fatally 
fascinating to those who prepare guides for writing. It is conceived in 
the principle that to be a master of writing one must first be a master of 
literature. It is designed to direct students in an analytic study of the 
masters and their methods, to the end of learning to write with like 
effectiveness. Story-Writing illustrates to students what has been done 
and what can be done; it asks the beginning writer to test his powers and 
capabilities by measuring himself for a brief space alongside each of sev- 
eral giants. But, though Stevenson is quoted, the end in sight is not to 
create sedulous apes. It is rather similar to that advocated by Du Bellay 
of the Pleiades, who taught that the ancients were to be studied until the 
best of their work might become not mere models, but “blood and nour- 
ishment” assimilated into a new body through healthy and complete 
digestion. 

The unusually good criticism in the analytical studies of the masters 
gives the book a value and interest wholly independent of its worth as a 
text. Here there is sprightly but judicious appraisal which, in that special 
function of criticism which has for its object to discover the aim and 
intent of the author and his measure of success in achieving that aim, one 
must go far to find equaled. Professor Perry has an unerring instinct for 
essentials; she possesses that rare gift of seizing at once upon a writer in 
his peculiarity and, in a few swift sentences, setting him forth in his dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. Her criticism is the work of a “tough-mind- 
ed” scholar accustomed to scrutinize closely, to see things as they are, 
and to record with deft precision what he sees. 

In this volume we have rhetoric at its best, as keenly analytic, accu- 
rately interpretive, brightly illuminative. Can a teacher of writing be 
much more, after all, than a good critic, with the capacity to discern and 
reveal the sources of power in successful literature, coupled with a fine 
sense of perfection that demands of young writers the utmost exercise of 


* Story-Writing: Lessons from the Masters. By F. M. Perry. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1926. 
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their faculties in measuring up to the highest standards? And if this is 
true, certainly little more could be desired of a text on composition than 
that it serve as an effective aid in this task. Story-Writing should answer 
admirably to such an aim. C. D. Torre 


Ann ARBOR 


A COLLEGE COMPOSITION TEXT CAREFULLY WRITTEN 


“This is a new textbook,” I said to my Freshman class as we began 
the third lesson in Grose.’ “What do you think of it?” 

“The main part of the book is easier reading than the selections,” 
“It’s the easiest textbook I have,” “It is easy to tell what the book 
means,” were the replies, and they surprised me because I think it is the 
first time I have heard students praise a textbook. And when they say 
anything is easy, I have learned that is the highest praise. I used to 
think such criticism showed their laziness, but now I have decided it 
shows their sound sense. 

At least I am sure that a textbook on composition should be clear, 
and I am pleased that Professor Grose has lived up to the quotation on 
his title-page: “Lucidity is in itself akin to character and to high and 
severe work.” Evidently he has spared no pains in living up to his own 
motto. 

“Professor Grose must be an old man,’ I said to myself when I had 
read part of the book, “to have so many quotations assembled and to 
know how to work them in so gracefully”; and in the next half-hour I 
decided he must be a young man to have so much life in all his work and 
to be able to put so much energy into it. The book is not peculiar in its 
general plan: it discusses the same old things—fundamental principles, 
exposition, argument, description, narration, sentences and words, and 
there is an appendix with 58 pages on correct form and 74 pages of 
specimens. It does what many other books have tried to do, but I think 
it does it distinctly well. 


NARRATIVE AS IT IS WRITTEN? 


If I were teaching a course in narrative writing for the first time, I 
can imagine no surer or safer method than to use The Art of Narration 
as a foundation. I should take up the types of narrative just as they 

* College Composition. By Howard B. Grose, Jr. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 1926. 

2 The Art of Narrative. By Mary Ellen Chase and Frances K. Del Plaine. New 
York: Crofts, 1926. 
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come in the book, have the students read the selections, and then write 
themes similar to them. 

If I were teaching a class of older, more serious students who like to 
know exactly what they should do and how they should do it, and like 
to see samples all worked out, I can imagine nothing better than The Art 
of Narration to make the course substantial. 

If I were (and I am) teaching a class of younger students who are 
impatient with older methods and with having the same old things to 
read, I should (and I am doing it) give them The Art of Narration to 
show that good narrative writing may be varied and interesting. Then I 
should hope that they would be inspired to write better and ever better 


themselves. HELEN RAND 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL 


Ballads and Songs of the Shanty-Boy. Collected and edited by Franz Rickaby. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. Pp. 243. $3.50. 

A rich contribution to the folk literature of America. These fine songs and bal- 
lads of the golden age of the lumberjack, while not in the same general category, are 
good company for Paul Bunyan. This group was gathered in the north woods of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, but the kinship to Gray’s collection made in 
Maine invites comparison. A fine feature, invaluable for keen teachers, is the inclu- 
sion of the musical notation for many of the ballads. 


Selected Poems of Carl Sandburg. Edited by Rebecca West. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1926. Pp. 289. $2.00. 

Stuff of the jangling, clanging, city streets and more of the calm, whole strength 
of the prairies, more of the beating pulse of factory and town than you may bargain 
for elsewhere in ten times the contents of this book. It contains the best of Sand- 
burg, and that is to say much of the best poetry and truest philosophy of our present 
generation. Readers who missed any of his volumes: Chicago Poems, Corn Huskers, 
Smoke and Steel, or Slabs of the Sunburnt West, may skim the cream of them all 
here. But a preface by Rebecca West seems incongruous; almost an anachronism. 
Fairy Gold. By Compton Mackenzie. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1926. 

Pp. 447. $2.00 net. 

Desert-island vintage—old wine in new bottles. The Roon is the modern island 
home of the descendants of an old sea king. Time—the war, against whose curtain 
move a stern father, a beautiful daughter threatened with a marriage de sacrifice, 
and a most delightful sprig of a younger sister. Add villainous circumstances and an 
admirable young army officer for hero—the whole written with modern charm and 
grace. It is a novel of “sweetness and light.” 
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Lonesome Road. Six Plays for the Negro Theatre. By Paul Green. With an 
Introduction by Barrett H. Clark. New York: Robert M. McBride and 
Co., 1926. Pp. 217. $2.00. 

The cheapness of American dramatic output is relieved by the authentic touch 
of this significant volume of North Carolina negro plays. That the artist is strongly 
influenced by O’Neill, lacks wide theatrical experience, and has only entered into his 
inheritance—these are trivial facts. The truth and the beauty of his work and its 
large significance is that here are vital American folk plays. Our stage may be passing 
out of its over-long adolescence. 


The Nature of the World and of Man. By Sixteen Members of the Faculty of 
the University of Chicago. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1926. Pp. 566. $4.00. 

If you are eager to know the world in which you live, you will read this outline 
of the physical and biological world. It contains the subject matter of an intensive, 
highly condensed survey course given each year at the University of Chicago to a 
selected group of Freshmen and is the cream of the introductory lectures given by 
internationally recognized specialists. For those who are not working in the field of 
science, but wish to think and speak with authority, it presents a unique opportunity 
to obtain a comprehensive viewpoint by contact with some of the world’s finest 
minds. 


Precious Bane. By May Webb. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 

356. 

High tragedy this, bitten through with a hard, peasant passion for the soil and 
the gold that gnarled, sweating bodies minted with their own heart’s blood. Prue 
and Gideon Sarn, sister and brother, spent their young lives like this a hundred years 
ago in sodden, superstitious, rural Shropshire. In Gideon, indomitable peasant greed 
flamed to consume father, mother, sweetheart, and child—then flickered over black 
coals and unbearable remorse. Sweet Prue with a fair body and a “hair-shotten lip” 
earned a gallant lover and her bit of paradise. The writing fully deserves the French 
Committee annual prize awarded the book. 


Debits and Credits. By Rudyard Kipling. New York: Doubleday, Page & 

Co., 1926. Pp. 354. $2.00. 

The fourteen stories and eighteen poems in this first new book for a decade ex- 
plore the corners of old England, extend the stories of Stalky and Company, and re- 
tail in true Kipling style mysterious adventures and ghastly incidents of the Great 
War. His lines are as cryptic and his words crackle as sharply as of old. If there is a 
falling off, it is slight, and more in the materials than in the manner. The devotees 
of the great journalist are assured of one more treat. 


Going to the Stars. By Vachel Lindsay. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. 

Pp. 102. $2.00. 

Compounded of the moods, vagrant fancies, and dreams of a modern ballad 
singer, tramping lustily on the bridges, hallooing up the valleys, leaping down the 
mountains of the Rockies in company with his newly wedded wife. With Going to 
the Sun and Stephen Graham’s Tramping in the Rockies with a Poet, fortunate trav- 
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elers to our western mountains have an open sesame to the bold, simple-hearted, ad- 
venturous spirit of the frontier and a key to memory. “Old, Old, Old, Old Andrew 
Jackson” is in the vein of modern humanistic historical writing and fully up to 
Lindsay’s finest. The book contains fifty of the author’s unique drawings. 


Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. Selected and annotated by C. H. Blakeney. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 317. 


For the alpine born and the lowlander whose blood warms at timber line, days 
spent away from the unclimbed steeps, sheer cliffs, abrupt chasms, and rare vistas of 
tumbling, foaming water's are loaded with the dross of lead. These fine, selected essays 
by noted mountaineers breathe the spirit of high places. They are filled with clear 
beauty for the enthusiast and written with the technical knowledge of the expert. 


The Age of Louis XIV. By Francois Voltaire. Translated by Martyn P. Pol- 
lack. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 475. 


It is a little strange that Voltaire, who was as much a historian as he was a phi- 
losopher and critic, should be remembered chiefly for his ironical humor and whole- 
some skepticism. He deserves renewed attention and our everlasting gratitude for the 
vehemence and force with which he denounced the criminal uselessness of war in a 
day when the church was still an ardent supporter of wars. It was in such yeomanly 
service as this that he earned the opprobrium of the men of destiny. 


Walt Whitman. By John Bailey. English Men of Letters, New Series. Edited 
by J. C. Squire. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Pp. 220. $1.25. 
An example of the effect produced by the raw stuff of genius when it meets a 
polished, highly critical mind of old-world traditions. Grammar and the prejudices 
of taste stand like palisades against the tremendous sharing of enthusiasm which 
must precede appreciation of “the good grey poet.” Over these barriers the intellec- 
tual evaluation proceeds with all possible fairness, honesty, and discrimination. 


Literature in the Theater. By W. A. Darlington. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co., 1926. Pp. 207. $3.50. 

Clever, meaty essays on an astonishingly wide range of dramatic themes by a 
well-known English novelist and playwright. The variation runs throughout the 
scale, from Hamlet to the latest war plays, and from academic criticism to amateur 
acting. The keen thinking in every line is a joy to the hardened reader, and the writ- 
ing bites through to definite, assured positions. The essays first appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review and Daily Telegraph, but have been freely revised or rewritten. 


Italian Landscape in Eighteenth-Century England. By Elizabeth Wheeler Man- 
waring. Wellesley Semicentennial Series. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 243. $2.50. 

An astonishingly able synthesis of far-flung studies of the influences of transi- 
tional fashions in the various arts upon the changing literature in eighteenth-century 
English. More than that, a pioneer investigation of transfers effected from the 
painter’s canvas to the poet’s page. Although originally a doctoral dissertation at 
Yale, it is a performance which inspires new hopes for this particular variety of aca- 
demic exercise. 
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Madam How and Lady Why. By Charles Kingsley. With an Introduction by 
C. I. Gardiner. Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1926. Pp. 228. 


The strange story of the earth as Kingsley told it to his two eager boys. Al- 
though his science is now subject to occasional correction and there is some trace of 
religious superstition, the book is an excellent supplement to the Story of Mankind, 
written in the same spirit of earnest exploration and with broad liberality. 


Memoirs of Sir Thomas Foxwell Buxton, Bart. With an Introduction by Lord 
Buxton. Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 
264. $0.80. 
Memoirs of the great Englishman who joined with Wilberforce to put an end 
to slavery in England. It is by the same rule a history of the decade of struggle 
which culminated in the English emancipation act. 


Horace Walpole’s Letters. Selected and arranged by William Hadley. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 534. 

Scott called Walpole “the best letter writer in the English language”; Dobson 
ranked him “first”; and Byron wrote of his “incomparable letters.” Approximately 
three thousand specimens are contained in this selection, covering nearly seventy 
years of vital English history. Twenty-three of them contain keen, literary comment, 
information, and criticism. Others divert to his personal affairs, politics, dueling, 
travel, and news of the day. 


The Letters of William Cowper. Selected and arranged by William Hadley. 

Everyman’s Library. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1926. Pp. 387. 

An artist frequently lacks the proper perspective for autobiography, but when 
the record is set down freely and naturally in closeted intercourse with his friends, 
the fidelity of the portrait may merit Southey’s judgment of Cowper as “the best of 
English letter writers.” Written from a dull, English “Main Street,” they reflect, in 
addition to much finely written biography, not only the creative and critical man of 
letters, but the careful student of history and politics, nature lover, and world-minded 
humorist. 


Well-Bred English. By Lillian Eichler. Garden City. New York: Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., 1926. Pp. 324. $3.00. 
In the publisher’s words: “A dictionary, grammar, wordbook, and thesaurus 
rolled into one.” It is intended to fill the réle of the English teacher, and for that 
reason will be of value chiefly to those deprived of academic opportunities. 


What Have You Got to Give? By Angelo Patri. New York: Doubleday, Page 

& Co., 1926. Pp. 193. $2.00. 

Casual, vest-pocket essays dealing with varied life problems and points of view. 
They run the gamut from cabbages and fish to religion and on to happiness. A 
genuine feeling for nature and the homely, personal, armchair philosophy of Poor 
Richard appear in nearly all of them. The author is known in the educational field 
for contributions in similar vein. 
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TEACHING 


Studies in Shakespeare, Milton, and Donne. By Members of the English De- 
partment of the University of Michigan. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1925. Pp. 232. $2.50. 

Six scholarly and critical studies on “Love’s Labour Lost Re-Studied,” “The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona and Italian Comedy,” “Shakespearean Punctuation,” 
“The Youth of Milfn,” “Samson Agonistes and Milton in Old Age,” and “The Reli- 
gious Thought of Donne in Relation to Medieval and Later Traditions.” In lieu of 
commenting on the value of all of these, one may properly note that Professor Han- 
ford’s new illumination of the youth of Milton is of absorbing interest to every 
teacher of English. 


Maps of Victorian London. London for Shakespeare and the Historical 
Dramas, and for Sir Roger de Coverley. Drawn by T. H. McMillan. 
Nashville, Tennessee: Department of English, Peabody College. Price, 15 
cents each. 


Excellent equipment for the English classroom or the private library of the 
lover of classical literature. They are cleancut and unhampered with befogging and 
extraneous detail. The opportunity for correlation in the appreciation of literature 
and geography is evident. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 


Classified Types of Literature. By Mabel Irene Rich. New York: The Cen- 

tury Co., 1926. Pp. 687. 

A well-selected, ably edited volume of readings for the high-school literature 
class. It possesses all the inherent advantages of study by type. Literature is pre- 
sented as a continuous stream, welling in a rich flood from the past and flowing 
steadily from the deep springs of the present. There is no likelihood of a long- 
sighted and misplaced emphasis upon the past to the exclusion of the present, and it 
makes less likely the pedantic stress upon periods and chronology and invites inter- 
ested comparison. It may be used alone or as a supplement to the author’s successful 
A Study of the Types of Literature. 


English Applied in Technical Writing. By Clyde W. Park. New York: F. S. 

Crofts & Co., 1926. Pp. 313. 

College composition from the technical writer’s point of view, emphasizing his 
special problems. It calls for a liberal program in which English is recognized as 
English regardless of the material and method of treatment. The text has been 
evolved by the author in collaboration with his colleagues of the technical depart- 
ments. 


College Composition. By Howard B. Grose, Jr. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 

Co., 1926. Pp. 678. 

A workman-like text for the college composition class. It is clearly and firmly 
built upon the hypothesis that the teacher of college composition must himself write 
English in a creditable fashion and be competent to assume constant leadership in 
the application of principles practiced. The book is modern in its application on 
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learning through use and broadly directed at both business and professional applica- 

tion. There is a distinct, cultural vein provided in the appendix of literary models for 

those who wish it. 

An Exploratory Course in General Language. Developed by Lucy Mallary 
Bugbee, Elma Clark, Paul S. Parsons, Clarice E. Williams, Ruth S. Green, 
and Donald B. Swett. Chicago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1926. Pp. 
258. 

A vital text to meet a modern teaching situation. This intelligent text for junior 
high school languages offers the beginning student a “tryout” course in Latin, French, 
Spanish, and German, with adequate word-study and socialization. Beyond this the 
plan aims to give all pupils the story of the development of language and in particu- 
lar the historical place of English. The book has been tested in practice in Con- 
necticut. 

New Handbook of Composition. Edwin C. Wooley. Revised and enlarged by 
Franklin W. Scott. New York: D.C. Heath & Co., 1926. Pp. 341. 

The modifications in usage adhere to classical standards. Beyond rewording of 
the rules, changes in standards of letter-writing due to the advent of the typewriter, 
the inclusion of some twenty new rules, and the placing of the exercises as near as 
possible to the rules they aim to apply, the book is much the same. A quantity of 
drill material has been added and a new section is devoted to bibliography and foot- 
notes. 

Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals. Form A: For Rapid Drills and 
Tests. By Conrad T. Logan, Elizabeth P. Cleveland, and Margaret V. 
Hoffman. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. 

The wide popularity of practice leaves of this type is evidence of their useful- 
ness in building correct English habits. Perhaps their chief merit is their flexibility. 
They are adapted to either group or individual instruction and any amount of re- 
teaching. For those who prefer, they may be used as test leaves. 

Selections from the Prose Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson. With Introduction 
and Notes by Bliss Perry. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. Pp. 380. 
The fine material one expects to find is here in available form for the senior 

high school and college. In addition to the essays on “Nature,” “Self-Reliance,” 

“Compensation,” “Illusions,” and “The American Scholar,” there are nine sketches 

and portraits and a picked group of four letters. 

Five Weeks in a Balloon and Around the World in Eighty Days. By Jules 
Verne. Translated by Arthur Chambers and P. Desages. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1926. 

Of interest for comparative studies in aviation and transportation as well as for 
its thrilling stories. 

College Readings in English Prose. Selected and edited by Franklin William 
Scott and Jacob Zeitlin. Revised edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1926. Pp. 703. $2.00. 

This is a thoroughgoing revision embodying the experiences of students and 
teachers with the first edition. The sections dealing with argumentation and exposi- 
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Argumentation and Public Discussion 
Two Leading College Texts 


Foster’s 


ARGUMENTATION 
AND DEBATING 


“A student who knows Argumentation and Debating knows 
how to debate. Such topics as Fallacies and Reasoning, in texts 
of this type often treated from the point of view of pure logic, 
are here handled adequately yet practically. The rules are spe- 
cific, but they do not obscure the emphasis upon debate as the 
art of persuasion rather than the mere exercise of argumentative 
strategy. For several years I have used Foster’s text with entire 
success, especially with large groups of students in required 
courses.’”’—A. CRAIG BarirD, Associate Professor of Speech, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Formerly Professor of Rhetoric, Bates College. 

$2.00 


Baird’s 





COLLEGE READINGS ON 
CURRENT PROBLEMS 


“Professor Baird is dead right that what we want in a book 
of this kind is something to stimulate the practical enthusiasm 
of the all-too-often-indifferent student. If problems in education, 
in science, in national ideals, in the family and in international 
economics do not interest them, pray, will intricate problems in 
Aristotelian aesthetics prevail? I find that teaching can only be 
successful when the dominant prejudices of the student are 
challenged with utilitarian intelligence. And I am therefore per- 
sonally grateful for Mr. Baird’s selections which should be not 
only profitable but provocative from the student’s point of 
view.” —LEon F. JENSEN, Department of English, University of 
Idaho. 

$1.60 
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tion have been rebuilt and much new material added by men of the caliber of Ber 
trand Russell and J. B.S. Haldane. Among the essayists are Rebecca West and S, M 
Crothers; William Allen White has contributed a biographical sketch; and some 
significant letters of Walter H. Page have been appended, The book gains through 
the sacrifice of the appendix of student themes formerly included 

Junior High School English. Books I and II, By Thomas H. Briggs, Isabel 
McKinney, and Florence Skeffington. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1926. Pp. 
402 and 421. 

This new edition follows the original in principle and execution, The emphasis 
is upon usage through both social and individual methods. 

Composition for College Students. By Joseph M. Thomas, Frederick A, Man 
chester, and Franklin W. Scott. Revised edition. New York: The Mac 
millan Co., 1926. Pp. 637. 

About one-third of the text consists of specimens to be made use of in conne 
tion with the theory presented in the main section of the work, An index has been 
added with some new specimens of composition, and a system of numbering the 
rules for ready reference devised. Except for details the book is otherwise un 
changed. 

The Merchant of Venice. By William Shakespeare, Edited with Introduction 

and Notes by May McKitrick. Philadelphia: The John C. Winston Co., 

1926. Pp. 136. 


Well edited with few, simple notes, pithily phrased, and suggestive summary 


“ 


questions, A useful feature is the well worked out “plan for presentation” of the trial 
scene, The stage directions are tempting and should prove irresistible to enthusiastic 

young people. 
English Booklet—Memory Passages, Essentials in Grammar, Spelling Lessons 
g g . , 
and Other Material for English Classes in Central High School, Newark, 

New Jersey. Compiled by Max J. Herzberg. Copyright 1926 by The 

Pivot, Newark, New Jersey. $0.20 

Useful material which filled a need successfully in one school and may prove 
valuable elsewhere. 

A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens, With an Introduction by Walter 

C. Phillips. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926, Pp. 459. $1.00 

There are a few excellent illustrations in this school edition 
Vassar Journal of Undergraduate Studies, Volume I, May 1926, Published by 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. Pp. 270. 

A group of seventeen papers by the talented undergraduates of Vassar. They 
were chosen by the faculty committee on the basis of originality, newness of mate 
rial, and freshness of viewpoint, and cover a wide range of departments, largely lit 
erary and scientific. 

Poems. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Edited by Ernest Rhys. Everyman's 

Library. New York: E. P, Dutton & Co. Pp. 259 

In addition to the “Child’s Garden of Verses” and “Songs of Travel,” five bal 


lads and a group of poems from Underwoods are included 











